
















for Better Gardens 
with Less Fertilizer 


This simple, efficient soil testing outfit is just 
the thing to help the victory minded gardener 
in his all important two-point program for next 
year: 


1. to save fertilizer 
2. to grow larger crops. 


Ends Guesswork. A Sudbury Soil Test Kit is 
worth ten years’ experience with soil. It shows 
how much lime—if any—should be added, and 
the kind and amount of fertilizer required for 
best results. It is the best possible insurance 


against wasteful garden failure. 


For Flowers, Lawns, Vegetables. No matter 
what you grow, your final results depend upon 
the soil. A Sudbury Soil Test Kit will point the 
way to gorgeous flowers, rich velvety lawns, and 


larger yields of luscious vegetables. 


ssasssssMAIL THIS COUPON NOW iiii1616u 
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= Box 653, South Sudbury, Mass. = 
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SUDBURY SOIL 


TEST KIT 
Easy to Use 





Christmas $475 
packaged only 


Easy to Use. Anyone who can read and compare 
colors on a chart can use a Sudbury Soil Test Kit. 
There are no technical details. You just com- 
pare colors. Simple instructions then tell you what 


the colors mean and just what your soil needs. 


A "Wanted" Gift. Dressed up in its Christmas 
package, the Sudbury Soil Test Kit makes a gay 
and gracious gift for Christmas day. Better yet, 
it will really go to work next Spring, and help 
produce glorious flowers, verdant lawns, and _ ten- 
der vegetables for which some friend will have 
you to thank. 


The Club Model Mit. (/]ustrated above). This 
kit is a beautiful piece of garden equipment. 
Cased in handsome, sturdy imitation leather. 
Makes 50 individual tests for nitrogen, phos 
phorus, potash and acidity. Simple instructions. 
Helpful chart shows need of lawn grasses, 74 
flowers, 50 vegetables. 


Your Money Back. Order Now —as a gift or 
for your own use. If you are not more than 
satished when you see the Kit, you may return it 
for full refund of the purchase price. 





Christmas Special-2 kits-only $8 95 











SAYS 
POWDER 
~~ CHAPERONE 










Keeps your dog off 
chairs, rugs, beds, sofas, 
etc. To prevent damage 

to keep your dog 
where he belongs—just 
sprinkle Powder Chap- 
erone lightly on what- 
ever you want to pro- 
tect. This wonderful 
new powder is harmless. 
You don’t see it—don't smell it—but your dog 
does and stays away. Helps train your dog. 
Protects females from male dog annoyance. 
SEND NO MONEY — Order Powder Chaperone 
C.O.D. $1 plus postal charges for generous pack- 
age—several months’ supply, (or send $1 and 
we pay postage ). Sudbury Laboratory, Box 653, 
South Sudbury, Mass. 


USE POWDER CHAPERONE 


























Protects Chairs, Beds, Curtains, 


Table Legs, etc. Just sprinkle Pussy Scat 
lightly on chairs, beds, sofas—around curtains 
and table legs— wherever you want your cat to 
keepaway. Harmless. Effective. Doesn’t show. 
You don't smell it, but your cat does, and learns 
not to go near. SEND NO MONEY. Order 
Pussy Scat, C.O.D., $1 plus postage for generous 
package, several months’ supply. (Or send $1 
and we pay postage.) Sudbury Laboratory, 
P. O. Box 653, South Sudbury, Mass. 





KEEP DOGS 
AWAY from 


shrubs, flowers, 
‘. evergreens 





with Liquid CHAPERONE 


WARNING — uncontrolled 
dogs often cause the damage 
ascribed to "winter kill”. 


Don’t blame “winter kill’’ if neighborhood 
dogs have the run of your garden from 
fall to spring. To prevent dog damage 
now (which will show up in the growing 
season), spray your evergreens with Liquid 
Chaperone—wonderful new dog repellent 
that resists rain and snow. SEND NO 
MONEY. Order Liquid Chaperone C.O.D., 
$1 plus postage for full 12-oz. size. (Or 
send $1, we pay postage.) Sudbury Labora- 
tory, Box 653, South Sudbury, Mass. 
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Packed With More PRACTICAL 









GARDEN INFORMATION 


than any other volume near its 
price..the latest edition of the 
Amateur Gardener’s “Bible” 


FORMERLY $4.00 — NOW ONLY 34 
Femme: 


Every Word, Page and Picture 
Complete—with much NEW 
material and illustrations. . on oa 
urable new style 


cloth binding. 


The GARDEN 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The Original Garden Encyclopedia of Which 
Over 500,000 Copies Have Been Sold! 


HE only Gerden Encyclopedia prepared expressly for the 
T amateur’s needs! No heavy technical talk — everything is Te) eT eT) 
clear, explicit, usable. Answers any garden question quickly. Make ’ 7+\ 
your new season’s garden the envy of everyone with this completely 
up-to-date enlarged edition of the biggest, most practical ‘‘Show to 
grow it’’ volume ever published for garden lovers. New features in- 
clude Soil-less Gardening, new methods of destroying pests, Wild 
] Flower Gardening, New Flower Arrangements! 

10,000 articles furnish every detail of information you will need 
about planning, planting, fertilizing, caring for and protecting 
your garden from pests. You are told exactly how—in plain, 
non-technical English. Alphabetical arrangement of subjects en- 
ables you to find just what you want to know quickly and easily. 
750 authoritative photographs and diagrams (more than one to 
every other page!) make the answers to all your questions viv- 
idly clear at a glance. Dozens of practical experts were called 
in to furnish all the directions the average home gardener needs 
to grow every variety of plant successfully; the accuracy of every 
fact and method was checked by the highest horticultural au- 
thorities. Here for the first time in a single book is EVERY- 


The Complete 
Guide for 
Your War 
Garden 
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THING YOU NEED TO KNOW ABOUT ANYTHING YOU WANT é . how to support 
i TO GROW! You can be certain of making your garden os take car, or l rock tomatoes: how 
| successful in every way by getting The New Garden Ency- nee to build a edges; how tien: 
clopedia now and consulting it at every step. It will save you HOW to mak ahlia support, ant &@ dahlia beatae 
work and worry; do away with mistakes and disappointments, HOw Chrysanthe, simple Barden , * Dow to Prune pend 
It will save you hours of searching through incomplete books! hibit flowmical ae cuttings’ how 7" siebiliaiae 
ne i , 
ete., h to apply tert}; 2ome: how to ox 
Written for All U. S. Climates, Soils, Seasons 7 : 


the gz 


arden, 
and Methods, by American Experts aitiite tan naa 


Edited by E. L, D. SEYMOUR, B.S.A., and a picked staff of American by Wm. H. Wise & Co., Inc. 
garden authorities. They show you how to avoid plant diseases; prevent and 


destroy pests; raise bigger and better flowers, fruits and vegetables. They a & e a s ao 7 a 5 s & ‘ad B & a e he a we # * a a & # | cs & @ # be b i. | a x s 








ell you when and where to plant and transplant; how to store roots, bulbs, a 4 
etc., during the Winter; how to prune, disbud, etc.; how to cultivate indoor WM. H. WISE & CO., Inc., Dept. 9111, 50 West 47 
and outdoor window boxes, how to condition soil and fertilize; how to grow e . : ° "i . 8 Strect, New York, N. Y. a 
every flower, vegetable, shrub; how to select the best kinds; how to plan - f ; : 
your garden for economy, seasonal changes and year-round beauty. es I wish to examine without obligation or expense one copy of the New Garden Encyclopedia, Lal 
handsomely bound in cloth. Ship fully prepaid for one week’s examinatior I retur a 
: v Eb ination may return 
Hailed by Gardening Authorities a the book within one week and owe nothing. If I keep it I will send the bargain price of os 
The Philadelphia Inquirer’s garden editor called this ‘‘the Garden Book a only $2.98, plus a few cents postage (Shipping weight, 5 Ibs.) 2 
omplete, all that most gardeners will ever need for what they have or dream 3 a 
ft : 2 : ; If remittance accompanies order, book will be sent t ‘ re ‘ivi 
The magazine Horticulture said: ‘‘Amazingly comprehensive and presents zs c . amt Zotase Gren. Game coturn grivilege.) wv 
ts material in such convenient form that almost any gardening question may oA 
be settled in a few moments.”’ s 
* N e 
QMO wnccccccccccescecs eoressoce . . Cover seresecsscecees Ceeccerecceccoce cece . . 
Send No Money—Read It Free & 
You may have this great NEW GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA at the special a = 
bargain price of $2.98, if you act at once! Send the coupon, with no a DL 66t. cb deglmndnadwd ‘ bbeensseesonnreoe eT ee Tre eebebeoee aseseee ° > 
ioney, The NEW GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA will be shipped prepaid. 
If not delighted, return it and owe nothing. If you keep it, pay only $2.98, e ~ 
plus a few cents postage! WM. H. WISE & CO., Inc., Dept. 9111, 50 W. it 
ith St. New Yor NY. = ssn bchesede ‘ip event Dibiensesces pbebaeabiens . s étinonnenne ccceseescocee RB 
-- © Check here if you want beautiful artcraft binding for 50c extra. ~ 
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Gifts that GARDEN LOVERS Will Treasure 





REVERE WATERING POTS 


Body and spout solid copper, brass 
handle. Fully polished. Ideal for in- 
door use. 1 pt. size, 1234” from handle 
to tip, $2. 2 qt. size, 17 in. from 
handle to tip. $2.75. 





THE BELIEVE IT OR NOT PETS 


I am one—just one—lovable pet, 

I sit 3 ways—whichever you set 

I’m a Penguin, a Bunny or a cute little Duck, 
Depending on how you set me up. 


: CHRISTMAS DOOR Amusing ornament flower holder of lustrous high grade China clay in cream, 


green or pure white. Attractive used for a miniature garden of succulent 

SPRAY or cactus plants . . . especially ideal for small blooming cut flowers. 
: No. 3 Black Pine Door Spray. Buy several to place around the home. $1.25 each—$12.50 dozen. 
' 27 in. long, 12 to 14 in. wide. An 
' artistic arrangement of pine with 
' black alder and bayberry clusters, FOOT SCRAPER 
and hard pine and red _ spruce , 
1 cones .. hen red ribbon. 52.50 This little Dachshund Foot Scraper adds 
' a friendly touch to your door. He weighs 
{ ‘ 30 pounds and is 22 inches overall. Solid 
if cast iron, body velvet black, tongue 
red. $8. 








' ‘SUDBURY SOIL-TESTING 
OUTFITS 2-CANDLE BALSAM CHRISTMAS 
Professional Kit CENTERPIECE 


Tests for nitrogen, phosphorus, potash and 





{ acidity. Gives the gardener complete in- A festive Yuletide decoration for dining room, living 
formation about the requirements of his room, or hall. Balsam with red spruce cones, Bay and 
soil. : Alderberries, with all the fragrance of the Maine woods. 
Home Npceeneuedhh Kit om ao Extremely long-lasting. 24 in. long by 11 in. wide. $3. SAWCO TOOL BASKET 
tests) i... ees 
Club Kit (Makes 10 tests). a4) ere 


Basket finished in green or red enamel with 
black handle. Consists of Fork, Weeder, 
Aluminum Garden Trowel, Cultivator, Bulb 
Trowel, Gloves, Rubber Kneeling Mat, 
Copper-wired Labels, Pencil, Flower-gather- 
ing shears and 100 ft. Garden Line with 
Iron Reel. $11.50. 


Horticultural Kit (Makes 60. tests) $9.75 
Professional Kit (Makes 200 tests). .$18.50 


INDOOR AND 
OUTDOOR 
THERMOMETER 


Novel, twin-scale thermo- 
meter that accurately indi- 
cates inside and _ outside 
temperatures, although it 
is located indoors. Out- 
side temperature is deter- 
mined by hanging small 
_ —_ — —— 
eautiful lack akelite 
. chrome trim. 91/2 in. SAWCO SIMPLICITY FEEDER NO. 742 
enetive +i bon $7.30. An exceptionally well designed automatic seed feeder. 
Glass on both sides permits the seed to show, which 
attracts birds from all quarters. Unique, simple 
method for refilling. $1.25. 


\ Sambal 











? KNEELEVATOR 
re ee ee SEEDS—BULES—GARDEN SUPPLIES k d k a pl Sci 
—_— _ Make your garden work a pleasure. cien- 
BALLS NO. 721 tifically constructed of selected cypress for 
i A complete, life-sustaining food for winter- Dept. 10 strength and light weight. Painted green or 
| ept. 
as ing wild bird life, containing vitamins, ‘ red. Green sponge tubber kneeling plat- 
carbohydrates, proteins, oil, minerals, starch, 132-138 Church S#. New York City form that together with front trough pro- 
her etc. Hang where you may note in detail i 5 vides ample space for small tools. Eliminates 
your feathered visitors. Set of 4 with Branches: White Plains, N. Y. " Stamford, Conn. strain and embarrassing contortions. Easily 
ee attachment, $1., individually 35¢ each. Newark, N. J. ° Englewood, N. J. ° Hempstead, L. |. carried from place to place. $3.75. 
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Since the invasion of Holland, 
the world’s best Tulip Bulbs have 
come from England. Few can be 
imported next year, so don’t miss | 
this chance to get the cream of 
the crop. 


4-in-1 Superfine 
Tulip Collection 


25 DARWINS | 
25 SINGLE EARLY 

25 MENDELS 

25 TRIUMPHS 


100 Bulbs in All, $4.35 
25 Bulbs, Any Group, $1.25 


Bulbs are 4” to 412” in circumfer- 
ence, will produce huge flowers | 


GUARANTEED TO BLOOM .. . 
SHIPPED POSTPAID 


These are four distinct mixtures. 
You can have 25 of each or make 
up your own collection in units 
of 25. Each group is a hand- 
picked mixture of our finest sorts 
—packed in England in units of 
25 each, especially for this sale. 





GOLDFARB'S 
DOLLAR SPECIALS 


15 Anna Croft (improved Sir Watkins) 
Daffodils . $1.00 
50 Dutch Iris Mixture, Early phe 

RR eran e Serene rte $1.00 
55 Grape Hyacinths, ‘‘Heavenly Blue” 
Fine for Edging and Rockery. .$1.00 
4 Madonna Lilies $1.00 
12 Bulbs for $2.85 
25 Star of Bethlehem, “Summer 
I oie areca brakes rere $1.00 
25 Dog Tooth Violets (Trout Lilies) 
for Naturalizing. Shade tolerant. $1 
25 “Golden Glory” Collection Giant 


Trumpet Daffodils, white, yellow, 

are rrr re $1.00 
20 Scilla (Wood Hyac tathea). Mixed 

colors $1.00 


40 Treleleia Violacea (The Spring Star 
Flower), a rare gem for Rocker- 
ies $1.00 


6 Blue Roman Hyacinths....... $1.00 
10 Ixiolirion Pallasii (Siberian Blue- 
SS ara nee $1.00 





Any Three $1.00 Items for $2.75 
Any Six $1.00 Items for $5.25 





ORDER TODAY: We’ll ship prepaid 


FREE F$al/ Bull Folder 





Lists ~ finest varieties of Tulips and Daffodils, 
and many rare novelties. Write today. 


GOLDFARB 


QOMERICMA’S LARGEST FLORIST 
Mm DEPENDABLE SINCE 1889 


160 East 57th St.. NEW YORK, N.Y. 





Scarborough in WESTCHESTER 
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The 


Weathervane 


Welcome, Garden Digest readers—Victory Gar- 


deners’ Thanksgiving — Carry on with shows 


LL who 
from the cover 
magazine, 


see this issue will notice 
that Garden Digest 
published in Pleasant- 
ville, N. Y., for over 14 years, has been 
merged with FLOWER GrRoweER. Final 
arrangements were not complete in time 
to make a general announcement last 
month, although a_ special edition of 
FLOWER GROWER was run exclusively for 
Garden Digest subscribers. 

It is with a warm feeling of friendship 
that we welcome our new readers into the 
constantly swelling FLOWER GROWER fam- 
ily which now numbers over 102,000 sub- 
seribers. It is our earnest desire to make 
you feel at home with us and to encourage 
you to become active participants in the 
exchange of information offered through 
various departments of this magazine. 
All of us here have been closely associated 
with Garden Digest from its beginning, 
and in fact this editor contributed to 
some of the early issues. Excerps from 
FLOWER GROWER were printed frequently 
in this magazine. Beginning with the 
September issue, Dorothy Biddle, who 
with her late husband, Walter Adams 
Johnson, founded Garden Digest, became 
Director of the Garden Club department 
of FLOWER GROWER. 

It is timely, perhaps, to restate our 
editorial policy now. FLowrer Grower 
essentially is a home gardener’s magazine 
covering the entire field of gardening in 
its broadest sense. Articles are only as 
long as is necessary to adequately cover 
the subject. Those of a practical nature 
are printed while they are timely. We 
subscribe ourselves to the task of re- 
porting all important developments in 
plant culture and to present reviews of 
new flowers and plants prepared by ex- 
perts in the field, without losing sight of 
the fundamentals which are the basis of 
good gardening. 


HERE will be good reason for thanks- 

giving by Victory Gardeners this vear 
for good growing weather in most parts 
of the country brought bountiful crops 
which have been stored away. Farmers in 
many parts of the country have joined 
in celebrating “Food-for-Freedom Thanks- 
giving Harvest Programs,” conducted in 
humble reverence for the harvest gath- 
ered from the broad acres of free Amer- 
ica. Perhaps home gardeners will catch 
the spirit of this movement and join in, 
too. 


HE fate of some of our large metro- 

politan spring flower shows is in the 
balance now, and a few of these shows al- 
ready have been abandoned for the dura- 
tion. The point in doubt is whether ade- 
quate transportation will be available to 
make it possible for people to visit shows 
in sufficient numbers. 

Fortunately, small community or club 
shows are not dependent on long-distance 


travel. These spring shows serve as in- 
spiration when the spirit of gardening is 
most alive. In 1943, these shows further- 
more must play a vital part in the 1943 
Victory Garden campaign. Let's not 
abandon local shows in 1943, but rather 
plan more of them. 





Andrew 
“Although 
California the weather is 


California 
of Los 


in southern 


With true 
Schlenk 


here 


modesty, 
Angeles writes. 
like to know the direc- 


always nice. we. too, 


tion of the wind.” Thus, after following our 
for he de- 


cided to design one himself—which he did 
most successfully. 


weathervane series three years, 
The bird was made f-om 
16-gauge auto body steel mounted on a three- 
eighths-inch rod. A 17-year old high school 
boy learning sheet metal work at Jefferson 
High School did the actual work 
W JE are always overwhelmed in the fall 
with the tremendous amount. of 


bloom which is borne by the little deep 
green chrysanthemum plants we nurtured 
all summer long. Almost until flowering 
time, these plants seemed to hold little 
promise of bloom, until suddenly their 
shiny buds unfurled, spilling forth all the 
colors of autumn, The garden varieties 
are of many types, from dwarf cushions 
to the tall ones which wave great bouquets 
of blooms in the crisp autumn wind, and 
upon the habit of growth and also the 
color depend the many ways you may use 
each variety in your garden. Thus, before 
all color fades, write permanent labels for 
each kind, noting the place in your garden 
that vou have for it, so that it 
muy show off to best advantage next year. 


chosen 

































WHERE, WHEN, HOW 
TO PLANT... 





The Modern Family 
GARDEN BOOK 


oe Easy Way” 


By ROY E. BILES 


Gardeners of America! Commence now to 
plan a finer Garden for 1943. Here is your 
opportunity to own a _ thoroughly reliable 
gardening book, packed full of useful, easy- 
to-apply information, completely illustrated 
with clear-cut diagrams, which will help you 
enjoy the thrill of successful gardening, 
whether you live in a rural or metropolitan 
area. his book covers vegetables, fruits, 
trees, pruning, garden planning, equipment, 
fertility, lawns, propagating, planting, bulbs, 
tubers, shrubs, vines, perennials, annuals, 
house plants, "rock gardens, roses, window 
boxes, pest control, attracting birds, flower 
arranging, and contains an indispensable gar- 
dening calendar telling what to do with your 
garden each month. 








BRIM FULL OF WHAT, 


— 





SEND COUPON NOW! 





EXPERTS AND AMATEURS AGREE 


“It is thé most complete garden book I have ever seen. There 
isn’t a single question about my garden that I didn’t find 
answered in THE MODERN FAMILY GARDEN BOOK.” 
: Mrs. Robert I. Preis 
1255 Sunnyside Lane, Highland Park, Illinois 
“I’ve always wanted a garden book that would give me the 
information I’ve needed about gardening in an easily under- 
stood fashion. With THE MODERN FAMILY GARDEN 
BOOK I can get my answers quickly.’’ 


Mrs. Oakley Cooper, Amsterdam, New York 
Get your copy now. 


tically every amateur 
problem. The b 


It’s the ‘‘last word’’ 
and professional 
ook is 7” x10” and is 


on prac- 
gardening 
bound in 


green cloth stamped with an attractive yellow design. 
20 chapters. 


160 pages. 





DON'T DELAY 
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J. G. FERGUSON & ASSOCIATES, Publishers : 
Dept. 916, 122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. a 
Send me postpaid ...... copies of THE MOD- § 
ERN FAMILY GARDEN BOOK, for which I a 

enclose $1 for each copy. It is understood if 
I am not satisfied with the book in every way 28 
I may return it within seven days and you 4 
will gladly refund my money. . 
t 
Name 4 
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FLOWER GROWER 


(NOW COMBINED WITH GARDEN DIGEST) 


Christmas Giit Price 


Christmas Gift . . 
every month. 





enter a Christmas 


gift 


arriving just before - Christmas, 
YOUR Christmas greeting. 





GIFT ANNOUNCEMENT CARD — 


We will mail to every person for whom you 
subscription to 
FLOWER GROWER a charming Christmas 
Gift Card bearing your name. This card, 
will be 








fey, 


129 NORTH BROADWAY 


ATTRACTIVE CHRISTMAS RATES 


Solve your Christmas gift problems this quic<, easy way.. 
let us, in your name, send FLOWER GROWER to all your 
gardening friends and _ relatives. 
kindly, all through the year. 


MAKE UP AND MAIL YOUR GIFT LIST NOW 


Mail Christmas Order Blank, in this Issue, to Subscription Dept. 


The FLOWER GROWER 
SES A I A Es Ns Hs sh 


A Megs a ree 


Think how pleased YOU would be if some one greeted 
you each month with friendly help, timely information and 
interesting news about the garden world. A year’s subscrip- 
tion to FLOWER GROWER is the most welcome kind of 
. one that bobs up with sparkling freshness 


They'll remember you, 


Wr 
lar 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
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STRONG ROOTS 


Are the 


> SECRET OF 
STRONG 


PLANTS 
and 






Reg. U.'S. Pat. Off 





the plant hormone powder 


ls the Secret of 
STRONG ROOTS 


This amazing powder is the chemical 
equivalent of the natural root forming 
hormones. It is in the easiest possible 
form for use as no mixing is needed. 


CUTTINGS or SLIPS 


root quicker and heavier with ROO- 
TONE treatment. Just dip the base 
of the cutting in the powder before 
setting in sand or soil. The dust that 
adheres is sufficient to stimulate 
rooting. 





Geranium cuttings treated and untreated 


FLOWER SEEDS 


germinate more quickly and evenly 
when dusted with ROOTONE before 
planting. Roots form more quickly 
and heavily, helping the plant to grow 
faster and flower sooner. For example, 
Petunias, Marigolds, Zinnias and 
Nasturtiums have flowered a week to 
10 days earlier with ROOTONE 
treatment. 
Trial packet 25c 


2 oz. jar $1.00 


Buy from your dealer today or 
return the coupon. 





saee 
AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 
Horticultural Division F-36—Ambler, Pa. 
Please send me 1: P&¢kt of ROOTONE 
for which money is enclosed. 


Name 


eee eee eee eee 
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The Readers’ Own Corner 


COMMENTS AND OPINIONS 


PINIONS are the writers’ own and not necessarily endorsed by the Edi- 
tor who is ever mindful of Voltaire’s classic words: ‘‘I wholly disap- 
prove of what you say and will defend to the death your right to say it.’’ 


Vegetable Root Diseases Set Straight 


To the Editor: 


S one of the “scientists and plant doc- 
A tors’ mentioned in Caroline King’s ar- 
ticle “When Root Crops Are Malformed” in 
the October issue (p.438), I am a bit per- 
turbed about some inaccuracies therein. 

I have never in my life heard any plant 
pathologist speak of “Dactylerphiza” but 
that is of minor concern. The real trouble 
is that the author has understandably made 
the common mistake of confusing two plant 
diseases with similar symptoms. 

Finger and toe disease, more often known 
as club root by pathologists, caused by Plas- 
modiophora brassice (not Plasmediophera 
brassione) is entirely confined to the cruci- 
fiers—turnips, cabbage, etc. The malforma- 
tions on carrots, parsnips and beets are 
usually due to the root-knot nematode. In 
both cases rotation is the best answer, but 
cabbage with club root may be followed by 
carrots which do not take it. 

Liming is correct for crucifers with club 
root, but is apt to be harmful for beets, 
which are usually supposed to be grown 
in a soil having a pH of not over 6.5, It 
might also be harmful to carrots as it would 
encourage the bacteria causing soft rot. 

Plasmodiophora brassicwe, formerly classed 
as a slime-mold and now in the Chytridi- 
ales, one of the lower fungi, is in no way 
related to the mold that forms on mother’s 
jelly. That is usually Penicillium, one of the 
Moniliales—CYNTHIA WEstTcoTT, (N. J.) 


Impressions of New Annuals 


To the Editor: 

WAS much interested in the article 

about the Limelight Marigold in the 
September issue (p.401). I grew it along 
with other Marigolds this summer. I did 
like it but liked the Lemon Queen Improved 
better. This one has a much larger flower, 
resembles a Chrysanthemum, is a beautiful 
chrome yellow color, grows larger in blos- 
soms and in plant, and has a better color 
than Limelight which I think looks a little 
sickly. Yes, Limelight is pretty, but the 
Lemon Queen is gorgeous. Wherever shown, 
it draws comment. 

I also grew the new Cleome Pink Queen. 
At first I did not like it, but as it got cooler 
the colors were deeper. I liked the yellow 
Cleome immensely. 

I did not like the new Butterball Mari- 
gold at all. It has a sickly yellow color. I 
won't grow it again. Also grew another 
Marigold which | won’t grow again, the 
Australian or tree Marigold. I never got to 
see its blooms as frost got it before it 
bloomed. 


I liked the Molueca Balm or the Green 
Bells of Ireland. I grew lots of gourds, two 
wheelbarrow loads, in all sizes, colors, 
stripes and worts. This is the third year I 
have been growing them. I make birdhouses 
out of the Lagenarias, and do the wrens 
like them! They prefer them to other bird- 
houses. The dish rag gourds have the most 


beautiful yellow blossom.—(Mrs.) D. T. 
RANSDELL, ( Kans.) 


Soil Requirements of Wildflowers 


To the Editor: 


N an article on wildflowers by John A. 

Fritz appearing in your September is- 
sue, pages 404 and 405, some kinds were 
listed under the wrong headings in the 
tabulation. 

These comprise Viola pedata, which re- 
quires acid instead of average soil; Lupinus 
perennis, which requires acid instead of 
neutral or lime soil; Gentiana andrewsi, 
which requires moist humus soil; and Mer- 
tensia virginica, Cypripedium pubescens 
and Trillium grandiflorum, which grow in 
neutral or lime soil instead of “requiring 
acid soil” as stated.” 

The correct soil reaction data for these 
and many other native plants are given in 
Bailey’s Hortus II, page 690. 

The text of the article is excellent, of 
which I have no criticism.—EpGar_ T. 
Wuerry, Professor of Botany, University of 
Pennsylvania, 


_ Rooted African Violets Bloom 
In Ten Weeks 


J'o the Editor: 


ERE’s my “foolproof” recipe for propa- 
gating African Violets. 

From the mother plant, remove one or 
more leaves, leaving the stem as long as 
possible. Cover with wax paper a glass 
tumbler almost filled with water, fastening 
the paper with string tied around the top of 
the glass. Punch a small hole or holes in 
paper, inserting stem of leaf through the 
hole. Place the glass in a south window, 
Change the water once in two weeks. Tiny 
white roots then begin to form at the end 
of the stem. One week later tiny green leaf 
forms. Remove from water and place in 3- 
inch pot. Be careful to water from bottom 
of pot, keeping soil slightly damp. Your 
plant will bloom in ten weeks from starting. 


—H. L. Lockywart, (W. Va.) 


Eupatorium Keeps Water Fresh 


To the Editor: 


OUR readers, doubtless, know that the 

much discussed plant, Eupatorium celes- 
tinum, (sometimes the “dis” is omitted) 
was, called “Boneset” by the Indians. Per- 
haps they do not know that several sprigs 
of this flower placed. in bouquets of other 
flowers will keep the water sweet and fresh 
without changing. I have tried this for many 
years and found it true. One very hot Sep- 
tember I kept a bouquet of Asters and 
Mums for a month without changing the 
water. As the flowers faded, I added new 
ones and, of course, added water as it was 
evaporated. At the end of the test period, 
the water had no foul odor, nor did the 
stems ever show ill smelling rot.—RubBy M. 
HAL, (Mich.) 
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Selections 
to Suit All 
Gardens and 
Gardeners! 


You can't do better than plant Peonies from 

Brand’s Prize-Winning Stock. Their beauty and 
fragrance will increase year after year. Here is a se- 
lection of famed varieties that is within the reach of every 
garden lover and includes all colors: Ella Christiansen, 
Evangeline Newhall, Le Cygne, Jean Cooperman, Myrtle 
Gentry, Martha Bulloch, Mrs. F. A. Goodrich, Mrs. Dean 
Funk, Mrs. John M. Kleitsch, Phillippe Rivoire, Rosamond 
Grant, Victory Chateau Thierry. Of these you can have 





{op FALL 
Is THE Best Time 
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wish you’d bot last spring and didn’t. 


\ any 3 for $5, 6 for $9, or all 12 for $15. 
if { Another collection of de luxe beauties includes: W. E. 
0 an | Blanchette, Margaret Lough, John M. Crenshaw, L. W. 
2 Pollock, Mrs. J. V. Edlund, R. A. Napier; $5 each or 6 for $25. 
— NOT THE SPRING — ‘ BRAND'S FRENCH LILACS, all grown on their own roots 
; and embracing the finest collection in the country. 
EE vita look at its pure common sense side es a 
ed aa ae ee : GORGEOUS ORIENTAL POPPIES of the larger varieties, 
and see where we land. (i including the famous Wunderkind and Cheerio. 
In the first place, you know now the Roses you a 


Brand Peony Farms Inc. 


134 East Division St., 
Faribault, Minn. 


BEAUTIFUL 

COLORED 

CATALOG 
ON REQUEST 


Buy them now and you won’t be wishing you 
had, when you hadn’t. 













Second—spring is such an alfired busy time that 
anything you can plant this fall, is just that much 
ahead. 











ey 
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Third—the plants get sort of fitted into the ground, 
and a liking their new home, so to speak, and 
next spring don’t have a thing to do, but start 
growing. Meaning you get earlier blooms and a 
plenty more of ’em. 





ee tale inate a 
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Fourth—and this is important—Totty’s do all the 
planting they can of their roses in the fall, and 
roses is a big part of their big business. If it 
works for them, it sure will work for you. All 
you have to do is plant ’em now, just like you 
would next spring, only heap the soil up around 
them about 6 inches deep and rake it away next 
spring. 








Will Afford 
a Lifetime of 
Pleasure at 
Little Cost 


BRAND'S French Lilacs are grown on their own 
roots and are therefore hardy, easy to grow and 
true to type. Selections of some of the finest varieties 
can be obtained at moderate prices. Our top-notch collec- 
tion includes Olivier de Serres, Victor Lemoine, Paul Thi- 
rion, Miss Ellen Willmott, Reaumur, Katharine Havemeyer, 
Edith Cavell, Pres. Lincoln, Henri Martin, Lucie Baltet, 
Monge and Leon Gambetta, all vigorous 3-ft. plants of 
varied colors; $5 each, or 6 for $25. 

Another fine collection lists Hippolyte Maringer, Henri 
Martin, Katharine Havemeyer, JanVan Tol, Leon Gambetta, 





BRAND'S Love 
FRENCH LIL 


DELIVERED 


omniaeil 
Qo 


Here are 10 roses for Fall planting that in number 
of varieties, range of color and length of bloom- 
ing period, can’t be beaten. Regular price .85¢ 
each. 


CALEDONIA—White. Pointed bud. Long lasting free bloomer. 


MADAM JULES BOUCHE—One of the finest whites. Splendid 


Sorta Gnd strona Bower. Paul Thirion, Reaumur, Ruhm von Horstenstein, Stadtgart- 
GOLDEN DAWN —lIdeal yellow. Sweet scented, large double _— Rothpletz, Thunberg, Decaisne, Olivier de Serres. These 

flower. are 18 to 24-in. and cover the color range; 3 for $9.00, 6 
MRS. E. P. THOM—Rich lemon yellow flower. Sweet scented, for $17.50, or all 12 for $30.00. 

free flowering. 


MRS. CHARLES BELL—Lovely shell pink. Sweetly perfumed. 


BRAND'S CHOICE PEONIES are the pick of the market 





and include some interesting single types. 





EDITH NELLIE PERKINS—Orient-red-shaded cerise orange, 





inside salmon pink. Free flowering and fragrant. GORGEOUS ORIENTAL POPPIES of the larger varieties, 
ETOILE DE HOLLANDE—Brilliant red bloom. Magnificent including the famous Wunderkind and Cheerio. 

size and fragrant. 
CHRISTOPHER STONE—Velvety scarlet flowers. Fragrant and 

free blooming 





Brand Peony Farms Inc. 


134 E. Division St., Faribault, Minn. 


HINRICH GAEDE—Rich luminous vermillion, shaded golden 
yellow. Continuous bloomer. Fruity fragrance. 

MRS. SAM MCGREDY—Glistening scarlet—copper—orange; 
deep red shading on outside petals. Beautiful long pointed 
buds. Large double flowers, 


BEAUTIFUL 
COLORED 
CATALOG 
ON REQUEST 























MADISON 
NEW JERSEY 
BOX 15 
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Christmas Decorations 


and Unusual Gilts! 


from the 
Green Mountains 
of Vermont 


Old Time 
Xmas Basket 


Here is an unusual and always 
welcome gift—an attractive hand- 
made ash-wood basket—lined with 
fragrant balsam, and packed with 
all these delightful things: 

3 Pounds real Bear Paw Popcorn 
2 Pounds of Butternuts 

1 Aiken Partridgeberry Bowl 

2 Half-Pound Boxes Vermont Maple 








eg , mn . 

1 Half-Pint of delicious, home-made 

* lon Onl HOME MADE JAM 
Novel BASKET WREAT When empty the basket (12! x Y Our own berries made into pure, delicious jam 
Made and decorated to look like a balsam $ 75 1912) with double handles and $ 50 in our own clean kitchen. All the rich, natural 
basket filled with berries and cones. The . hinged cover, will be useful for wa slanwenaaye RED RASPBERRY 
handle is wound with Balsam and trimmed 4.50 picnics and marketing. An original WILD BLACKBERRY 

with a smart bow of red ribbon. Unusual 3 for $4. present, always received with sur- 3 for $12.75 Wide-mouth % pint jars: 

and original. About 12 irches across. prise and delight. 12 for $48.00 6 for $2.25; 12 for $4.00 





‘ 


Xmas Candlestick Remains Beastfl for Months | Balsam Door Sprays | CHRISTMAS 


, DOOR 
Decries nd cones, on a sturdy | PARTRIDGEBERRY Sewutitully. de BELLS 






























frame. About 9 ins. across, and $ 50 signed with 
furnished with 10 in. candle. . BOWL Onl $1 50 cones and ber- A string of musi- 
Delightful for mantel or table nly . ries. Distinc- cal bells, woven 
decoration : Evergreen foliage 3for $4.00 : ive, mnt into fragrant 
with bright red _ {2 for $15.00 asting. ove evergreen bal- 
Decorated BABY ee ee — for use on sam, with brown 

prepare 0 continue fresh and i 

CHRISTMAS attractive. Gay, red ribbon bow. a: instead oma and | red 
Bowl 4 ins. in diameter, with of the conven- west- 8. Rin gs 
TREES tight glass cover to retain mois- tional wreath. Welcome!” when 


door opens. 
24 in. Spray 


$9.50 


ture. Always excites wonder and 
admiration. Ship safely. 





24 ins. long 


$9.50 


12 to 18. ins. 


$1.25 


6 for $6.00 





18 to 24 ins. $1.50 
6 for $7.50 
Mounted on round sections 
of birch tree, with the white 
bark on, these cone and red- 
berry-decorated Spruce trees can be used as center- 
pieces in many other attractive ways. 


EVERGREEN FESTOONING 


This Balsam ‘‘roping’’ (illustrated below) does not shed 
needles in warm rooms, and fills the house with 
fragrance. 





GARLAND 
WREATH 


One of our loveliest, 
20 ins. across deco- 
ra‘ed with cones and 
berry sprays. With 


electric candle se a Pr 7 tersweet (oran 
fA Xe | ge). 
and cord. Large $4.00 a ne, 4 Large sprays. Order by 


BERRIED 
SPRAYS 
12 for $1.00 


Real Holley; Win- 
terberry (red); Bit- 









Lighter grade, 
5 yds. $2.00 
10 yds. $3.50 


Heavy grade, 
5 yds. $3.00 
10 yds. $5.00 










































red ribbon bow, name. 
50¢ extra. 
3 for $10.00 Evergreen Sprays 
i i Without candle, $3.00; 3 for $8.00 
O R D F p N Owl Use this convenient coupon Get Complete Christmas Catalog for full Bearing Cones 

iyo: Fi lea or copy items in letter list of wreaths; all prices. Arbor Vitae 12-18 in. 12 for $1.50 
; 6 ship orders to your friends and bill you delivery costs. : ; Hemlock 12-18 in. 12 for $1.50 
:  bebetbtebbbihttetttttl LLL LL LLL iLiLLiLiTiTTirtitTtiriititiririrtiriT ty . Special Evergreen Boxes 

THE Al . A 
: Please can ae ur ae Guedes tee pon ye to enwer A Kesh containe sovave - tg ar Complete Fireplace Set 
‘es, F.O.B. Putney, V > ton 1 . s ; sorted cones, pays ; : ; 

; mice. 0.B. Putney, Vt. We prepay Gift Orders and bill you carriage A box goes a long way in decorating for 5 yds. Balsam Festooning (roping) ; 1 12- 
> 0 1 Xmas Door Rell $2.50 " rer —n a Xmas. : in. Wreath with cones and berries; 2 
5 [1 Xmas Basket $4.50 QO 1 Partridge B. Bowl $1.50 No. {t Containing 50 {2 to {8 in. Xmas Candlesticks; | 13-in. diam. Ash 
s 0 an 3 $12.75 : O 3 for $4.00 sprays ........ és tase orc © cies oi Wood Basket; 2 bushels Cones for burn- 
: P12, $48.00 Cj 12 for $15..00 . 2 Containing 100 {2 to 18 in. ing. Give your fireplace S$ 00 
. All Jam, 12 for $4.00 Q 1 Balsam Door Spray $2.50 H CCAS ren er $4.50 these charming holiday . 
= 0 1 Candlestick $1.50 O 1 Balsam Basket Wreath $1.75 ® No. 3 Containing 300 12 to 18 in. decoration! Complete. 
H : 1) 2 for $2.50 2 3 for $4.50 : a errr tere rere es . $12.00 GE ioc cc cscce coecebanes 
4 O 5 Yds e% z $3 | 2”-18” EE 25 5, $6.00 ‘ P 
S. FF 10 Yds. Henry Ronine S500 By ied) Tee 3230-8 $800 S00 WRITE FOR OUR COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS CATALOG 
s (© 5 Yds. Lighter Roping $2.00 9 12 Berried Sprays $1.00 me : Order Early! Give full shipping instructions. State WHEN you want 
5 () 10 Yds. Lighter Roping $3.50 [ 1 Fireplace Set $7.00 ‘ your order shipped. Prices F.O.B. Putney, Vt. We prepay Gift Orders 
a 1 Gariand Wreath $4.00 [ 3 for $10.00 O 12 Arbor Vitae Sprays with Cones $1.00 ; and bill you carriage charges, 
: | G. W. without Candle $3.00 C) Evergreen Boxes . 
4 33 for $8.00 $: O $4.50 © $10.00 § . 
a . " s 
B Name 2.2.2... eee c eee cenge e FU gMagdNh op yneb Video ccccccccccecconcccccccesscscones : Th AIKEN NURSERIES | PUTNEY, VERMONT 
PRUNE oi 0005 55s OAL hve reenentensecsvesdnacessnacdassbssensncapneenenans : e > nc. BOX 25 
sSR SRR eee ee eee eee PTitTiiiiiititiiiiiiiiiitititiittititttttittitt Ss 
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fer the Victory Garden 
me, Army 


A Review of the Year’s 
New Garden Books 


By ESTHER C. GRAYSON 











ET’S give books for Christmas! What 
gift could give more pleasure and 
satisfaction? A book ean be chosen 

with the exact tastes of the recipient in 
mind. It is easy to secure and to wrap, a 
joy to give, and an even greater joy to 
receive. For gardeners, of course, a gar- 
den book is the thing. And no matter 
what the special horticultural hobby of 
the man or woman you have in mind, a 
few minutes’ study of the past year’s gar- 
den books will probably reveal a title 
which fits your need like a glove. 


“Vegetables for Vitamins 
for Victory” 


ITH every backyard a Victory Gar- 

den in actuality or in prospect, the 
growing of vegetables has become an 
absorbing subject to most home garden- 
ers. For the friend or friends who are 
deep in this useful phase of horticulture 
or who are planning to make it a star 
project for 1943, the publishers offer you 
a wide choice. Select the right one ecare- 
fully, because they run from gay philan- 
dering with vegetables, through instrue- 
tions for making modest small home 
vegetable patches, to real practical tomes 
on vegetable culture and farming. 

One of the first to appear in 1942 was 
Jean-Marie Putnam and Lloyd C. Cos- 
per’s GARDENS For Victory. This is a 
streamline version of vegetable gardening 
which stems from Mrs. Putnam’s Cali- 
fornia homeland. She tells us how to 
plant vegetables for decorative effect in 
flower beds, plucking the lettuces, rhubarb 
chard and kale as needed for food but 
enjoying their beauty meanwhile. There 
are charts and lists of vitamin contents, 
required pH, hardiness, data on sowing, 
heights, time to harvest and so forth. 
Potherbs as well as vegetables are in- 
eluded. This book is fun and it is prae- 
tical, but it is not for the serious, all-out 
vegetable gardener. 

Another of the same ilk, but more so 
is Vernon Quinn’s delightful volume on 
VEGETABLES IN THE GARDEN AND THEIR 
Lecenps. All plant lovers know this 
series. The present volume is not quite so 
beautiful as the others but the text is 
similar, 


VEGETABLES ANYONE Can GROW by 
Ann Roe Robbins is planned for the 
modest beginner. There are some dandy 
recipes for vegetable cookery. Grow 
Your Own VEGETABLES by Paul Dempsey 
also goes in for cooking after telling how 
to grow the vegetables. This author em- 
phasizes the possibilities for beauty in a 
vegetable garden and he has made a 
special study of worthwhile new varieties 
—a subject too often neglected by home 
vegetable growers. This is a good book 
for the gardener with a small place since 
Mr. Dempsey tells how to use to advan- 
tage every square inch of space. Readers 
of FLOWER GROWER know this author 
well through his monthly contributions 
to the magazine. 


THE Foop Garpen by Laurence and 
Edna Blair is a pictorial book on vege- 
table growing. Mr. Blair is a horticultural 
artist and he has illustrated each phase 
of home vegetable culture, and gives a 
portrait of each vegetable as well. Buy 
this for the beginner who likes to be 
“shown.” 

And now we come to three books for 
the gardener who is going all-out for 
vegetables. These men all know their stuff 
and how to pass the information on to 
the reader. HOME VEGETABLE GARDENING 
by Charles H. Nissley is a compact hand- 
book into which has been crowded a mass 
of valuable information. The alphabetical 
arrangement is such that the reader can 
find just what he wants at a moment’s 
notice. Suggested varieties are less up- 
to-date than those of Mr. Dempsey but 
the volume as a whole is more compre- 
hensive. It does not pander to the ama- 
teur who needs to be charmed into vege- 
table growing, but is rather like a text 
book in form. The author is Extension 
Horticulturist in vegetable growing at 
Rutgers University. 

How To Grow Foop ror Your FAmILy 
is by Samuel R. Ogden, a Vermonter who 
has been growing his own vegetables for 
a dozen years. He gives the reader the 
benefit of his records kept during this 
period. He believes—and proves by ac- 
tual figures—that there is a eash saving 
in home vegetable growing even in peace- 
time. Give this book to the friend who 


enjoys keeping written records of his pro- 
ductive hobbies. A Manvuau or Home 
VEGETABLE GARDENING was written by 
that attractive and able Irishman, Francis 
C. Coulter. Superintending the growing 
of vegetables for one of the country’s larg- 
est seed growing companies is his pro- 
fession. He knows and tells all the_best 
modern practice and gives good advice on 
selection of new varieties. This is a well 
organized book from which any home 
vegetable gardener will profit. 

For the man who wants to leave the noisy 
city and settle down on a farm, choose 
FarM FoR ForTUNE AND Vice VERSA by 
Ladd Haystead. It tells the “city guy” 
much he needs to know about buying and 
working a farm. Machinery, equipment, 
labor, finance and management are among 
the subjects discussed. 


Practical Garden Books Galore 


MONG the many “how to do it” 

books new this year, a few are out- 
standing. There is GArpeEN Easity by H. 
K. Morse, author of GARDENING IN THE 
SnaDeE. Like the former work, this new 
publication is beautifully illustrated. 
Here is a fine book for the friend who 
wants a lovely garden without hard labor 
—and who doesn’t? GARDENING WITH THE 
EXPErtTs is a series of twelve essays on 
various garden subjects by such authori- 
ties as Richardson Wright, Robert S. 
Lemmon, Rosetta E. Clarkson, Donald 
Wyman and Cynthia Westcott. 

Ruth Cross, who writes so pleasingly, 
has a new book Wake Up Anp GARDEN. 
It is one of those month-by-month ealen- 
dar books which are no novelty to garden 
readers but the writer’s style makes it 
unique—a good book for winter as well 
as summer reading. 

A HaAnpsook or FLowerR SHow Jvupc- 
ING compiled by a committee of the Na- 
tional Council of State Garden Clubs is 
a wonderful job. The elub with this book 
in its library has no excuse for inade- 
quate judging or for sloppily managed 
flower shows. 

Natalie Gomez’? Your GARDEN IN THE 
Crry is the book for an urban dweller who 
has horticultural interests, especially if 
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he or she has an unused rooftop or a 
backyard. 

1001 GarpDEN QuESTIONS ANSWERED by 
Alfred Carl Hottes came out this year 
in a new edition. It is a “must have” for 
home gardeners. Other new editions of 
standard works are L. H. Bailey’s well 
known GARDENER’S HANDBOOK; STANDARD- 
IZED PLant Names, edited by Harlan P. 
Kelsey and Wm. A. Dayton; and WeEEpDs 
by W. C. Muenscher. 

The gift for a family who winters in 
the South and for southern gardeners is 
A SourTHERN GARDEN by Elizabeth Law- 
rence. She emphasizes particularly the 
possibilities for year round bloom out- 
doors. My GarDEN Day By Day, the ex- 
cellent garden calendar issued each year 
by The Tool Shed, Bedford Village, N. Y., 
is what the amateur gardener should 
have. It provides space for gardener’s 
notes and offers suggestions, too, of what 
should be done from day to day. 


For the Romantically Minded 


HERE are those who are satisfied with 

vicarious adventure if they cannot 
have it first hand. For a gift to such a 
one, choose one of the following: We 
FoLtLow THE WESTERN Trait by Ruth 
Wheeler, a story of wild life photography 
in the great open spaces; OuT oF Doors 
IN Sprina by C, J. Hylander, an invita- 
tion to participate in Nature’s seasonal 
pageant; Byways T0 ADVENTURE by 
Edwin Way Teale, an engaging treatise on 
weather, stars, geology, fossils and all 
sorts of wild life and flora; or PAGEANT 
IN THE Sky by Raymond S. Deck, the 
amazing tale of the yearly migration of 
the feathered folk. PLANT HuNntTERS IN 
THE ANpbES by T. Harper Goodspeed is 
an exciting story of South American hor- 
ticultural adventure while Brste PLANTS 
FOR AMERICAN GARDENS by Eleanor A. 
King, would be a most suitable book for 
the ardent church worker who is also a 
gardener, 


Landscape 


OW to Lanpscarpe Your Grounps 

by Loyal R. Johnson is full of meat 
for the man who cannot afford a land- 
scape architect. It is also enriched by 
valuable lists of shrubs, acid-soil plants, 
trees and vines compiled by Alfred C. 
Hottes. 

Margaret O. Goldsmith’s Designs FoR 
Ovurpoor LIVING contains suggestions for 
patios, porches, terraces, backyards, play 
areas, Swimming pools, ete., for every see- 
tion of our wide country. The author, an 
interior decorator as well as a gardener, 
covers in this book a field in which she is 
especially well versed. 

Right in Your Own Backyarp by 
Harld W. Steck suggests ways to spend 
vacations at home, improving the grounds 
with walls, paths, fireplaces, pools and 
garden furniture. 


Peppy Stuff 
HE Care AND FEEDING OF A PLACE IN 
THE CounTRY by Dale Warren is an 
organized notebook of short paragraphs 


on every subject which could possibly be 
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Guide to Gift Books 


GARDENS FoR VictorY by Jean-Marie Put- 
nam and Lloyd C. Cosper. 

VEGETABLES IN THE GARDEN AND THEIR 
LEGENDS by Vernon Quinn 

VEGETABLES ANYONE CAN Grow by Ann R. 
Robbins 

Grow Your OwN 
Dempsey 

THE Foop GARDEN by Laurence and Edna 
Blair 

HOME VEGETABLE GARDENING by Charles H. 
Nissley 

How To Grow Foop For Your FAMILY by 
Samuel R. Ogden 

A MANuAL oF HOME VEGETABLE GARDEN- 
ING by Francis C. Coulter 

FARM FOR ForRTUNE by Ladd Haystead 

GARDEN EASILY by H. K. Morse 

GARDENING WITH THE EXPERTS 

WAKE UP AND GARDEN by Ruth Cross 

A Hawpsook OF FLOWER SHOW JUDGING 
Nat’l Council of State Garden Clubs 

Your GARDEN IN THE CiTy by Natalie Gomez 

1001 GARDEN QUESTIONS ANSWERED by 
Alfred C. Hottes 

GARDENER’S HANDBOOK by L. H. Bailey 

STANDARDIZED PLANT NAMES 

WEEDS by W. C. Muenscher 

A SOUTHERN GARDEN by Elizabeth Lawrence 

My GARDEN Day By Day 

WE FoLLow THE WESTERN TRAIL by Ruth 
Wheeler 

Out oF Doors IN SpRING by C. J. Hylander 

BYWAYS TO ADVENTURE by Edwin Way Teale 

PAGEANT IN THE Sky by Raymond 8. Deck 

PLANT HUNTERS IN THE ANDES by T. Harper 
Goodspeed 

BIBLE PLANTS by Bleanor A. King 

How TO LANDSCAPE YOUR GROUNDS by 
Loyal R. Johnson 

DESIGNS FoR OuTDOOR LIVING by Margaret 
O. Goldsmith 

RichT IN YouR OwN BackyarpD by Harold 
W. Steek 

THE CARE AND FEEDING OF A PLACE IN THE 
CouNTRY by Dale Warren 

THE EMBATTLED MALE IN THE GARDEN by 
Dwight Farnham 

PLANTS IN THE HoME by Frank K. Balthis 

HERBS, THEIR CULTURE AND USES by Ro- 
setta E. Clarkson 

Maaic In Hers by Leonie de Sounin 

Try Growine Herss, Herb Society of 
America 

THE SEASHORE PARADE by Murel Lewin 
Guberlet 

TREES OF THE COUNTRYSIDE by Margaret 
McKenny 


VEGETABLES by Paul 








related to a country place. It is a sort 
of combination day book, diary, quiz and 
serap book. Select it with assurance for 
the smart friends who get a “kick” out 
of going rural. To the person who en- 
joyed his A PuLace IN THE COUNTRY, 
give this year Dwight Farnham’s latest, 
THe Empatrtep MALE IN THE GARDEN. 
Toodles, the “male’s” wife is still on deck 
and so are all the house and garden prob- 
lems which the author knows so well how 
to turn to laughter. 


House Plants and Herbs 


HE Maemillan Company’s $1,000 prize 

garden book for 1941 was Frank K. 
Balthis’ PLants in THE Home. It is a 
good-looking and reliable work on house 
plants, well illustrated. 

For the herbalists there are Rosetta E. 
Clarkson’s new and grand book, Herss, 
THEIR CULTURE AND Uses; Magic IN 
Herss by Leonie de Sounin, a book for 


gourmets who are also herbalists, and 
Try Growine Herss, a hand and note- 
book published by the New York Unit of 
the Herb Society of America to encour- 
age the wider growing of herbs in this 
country. 


For Youngsters—and Grown-Ups 


HE SrasHore Parade by Muriel L. 

Guberlet is illustrated in color. Give it 
to the family which summers at the sea- 
side. Parents and children will pore over 
it together. TREES OF THE COUNTRYSIDE 
by Margaret McKenny is also chockful 
of colored lithographs and the language 
of the text is simple enough to appeal to 
a child though it is not really a children’s 
book. Though not an exhaustive tree 
study, it is a sensitive and charming book, 
ideal as a Christmas gift for anyone who 
loves our majestic forest monarchs. 


For the Specialist 


[X closing let me remind you that the 
1942 Year Books of the various flower 
societies are available at reasonable prices 
even to those who are not members of 
these societies. 


Announcement of New 
Garden Books 


OT all garden books scheduled for 

publication before Christmas will be 
released in time for review in FLOWER 
GroweER by the December issue. There- 
fore, for the convenience of gift book 
shoppers, these books are listed below 
with the date of publication. Reviews 
will appear in subsequent issues. 


The Amateur Scientist by W. Stephen 
Thomas. W. W. Norton and Co. $2.75. 
Oct. 12. 


American Orchid Culture; 2d ed., rev. by 
Edward A. White. A. T. De La Mare and 
Co. $5.00. Late Oct. 

America’s Natural Wealth by R. Lieber. 
Harper and Bros. $2.50. Nov. 

Audubon’s America by Donald Culross Peat- 
tie. Haleyon House. $2.95 (New price— 
formerly $6.00). Late Oct. 

Common Edible Mushrooms by Clyde M. 
Christensen. Univ. of Minnesota Press. 
$2.50. Nov. 1. 

Eighteenth Century Flower and Fruit Ar- 
rangements by Louise B. Fisher. Dietz 
Press. Price (?). Dec. 

How to Be a Forest Ranger by EB. M. Steele. 
Robert M. McBride and Co. $2.25. Nov. 1. 

How to Draw Wild Flowers, by Vere Temple. 
Studio Publications. $1.00. Nov. 1. 

Insect Invaders by Anthony Standen. 
Houghton Mifflin and Co. $3.00. Nov. 1. 

Meet the Natives; An Easy Way to Recog- 
nize Rocky Mountain Wildflowers, Trees 
and Shrubs by M. W. Pesman. Co-opera- 
tive Printing Co., Denver, Colorado. $1.25. 
Oct. 10. 

Natural History With a Camera by L. W. 
Brownell. Amer. Photographie Publishing 
Co., Boston, Mass. $3.75. Late Oct. 

Out of Doors in Winter by C. J. Hylander. 
The Maemillan Co. $1.50. Nov. 10. 


This Green World by Rutherford Platt. 
Dodd, Mead and Co. $3.75. Nov. 1. 
Useful Plants of the World; 3rd ed. by 


Willard N. Clute. W. N. Clute and Co., 
Minneapolis. $3.75. Dec. 

Wild Violets of North America by Viola 
Brainerd Baird. Univ. of California Press. 
$10.00. Nov. 1. 























How an Amateur Grew, 


By 
SARAH V. COOMBS 


HEN I think of my one mush- 

room-growing experiment, I al- 

ways feel like laughing a little 
for it was rather ridiculous. Without a 
grain of experience I decided one year 
to grow a supply for my household. There 
was more object to growing them then 
than now for the price was four or five 
times the present one. It was particularly 
foolish in one way, since I had made a 
hobby of the study of the mushroom 
group, and had consumed more than one 
hundred and ten different kinds gathered 
from field and forest without fatal re- 
sult, the list including even an edible 
Amanita, innocent member of the deadly 
tribe. (1 still wonder how I had the cour- 
age and the botanic certainty to eat it.) 

At any time in the season, there were 
Oyster or Sulphur mushrooms ready to 
be fried; the doubtfully desirable Beef- 
steak ones or pretty little Chantrelles; 
untidy but pleasant Shaggy Manes; Mo- 
rels if one were lucky, or, in certain 
mountain regions, the Bear’s Head or the 
Head of Medusa; particularly delicious 
Coral forms; black or yellow club-shaped 
ones, in texture and flavor like the French 
truffles, beside Pasture and Horse mush- 
rooms, Russulas if one got up early in 
the morning before the bugs did, Cornu- 
copias and many, many others. However, 
my family, with all due consideration for 
the fact that I still continued to survive 
my scientific experiments, preferred the 
market type of mushroom and did not 
‘are especially to join my fungoid feasts. 
They urged me to grow the cultivated 
sort instead. 

Looking idly through a little book on 
mushroom growing a few days ago, I 
‘ame on the careful notes I had made. It 
is a good little book, “Mushrooms: How 
to Grow Them,” by William Falconer, 
published by the Orange Judd Company 
in 1905. I doubt if the system of eultiva- 
tion has changed much though many 
studies have been made to find another 
medium than the horse manure commonly 
used. The garden catalogues and recent 
articles give about the same method that 
I used and other amateurs could follow 
the same rules. 

A small greenhouse opens from my din- 
ing-room. Under it the outside steps go 
down to the basement but there is a level 
space, 5 by 11 feet, giving me 55 square 
feet. It is 4 feet above the basement level 
and 4 feet below the greenhouse floor. A 
small window and the glass in the door 
could be darkened easily. It received some 
heat from the greenhouse and the cellar. 
It seemed an ideal place, 
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First I had a 12-inch board set across 
to hold the bed, which would be one foot 
deep. Seven inches of fresh horse manure 
were put in, then an inch and a half of 
loam was spread over the manure and 
forked in to make an earthy mat 3 inches 


deep. This was packed solid and a 2-inch 
layer of loose manure laid over. Under 
such conditions, the temperature rises and 
must be watched—120 to 125° in a few 
days are not too much. If it rises to 135°, 
the bed should be forked over and com- 
pacted again in a couple of days. To take 
the temperature, a thermometer is in- 
serted from 3 to 6 inches. If it is still too 
high, holes may be bored with a crowbar 
and when the heat has subsided, the holes 
are filled with dry loam. If too much mois- 
ture collects, the bed should be covered 
with a layer of hay or straw till it is 
ready for planting. 

Planting should be done only on a fall- 
ing thermometer, under 90°, probably in 
about ten days. Some writers recommend 
60 to 70° as the correct temperature. 
Though I planted my bed at 65°, I believe 
a higher level is better and that the rather 
low temperature with fairly cold condi- 
tions in the winter months accounted for 
what followed. 

For planting, I used seven bricks of 
mushroom spawn. Bricks are still offered 
by dealers but the spawn more often 
nowadays comes in cartons, the spawn 
prepared in sterile containers. I imagine 
they would be easier to divide than the 
bricks which needed a hatchet. Each brick 

yas cut into ten or twelve pieces the size 

of a walnut. One brick planted about 8 
square feet. A quart carton plants about 
35 or 40 square feet. The pieces are 
planted 10 inches apart. Drills are made 
across the beds about one foot apart and 
the pieces set just deep enough to touch 
the earthy mat, a little deeper if the bed 
is only 75° or less, and tamped slightly. 
An inch and a half of soil is sometimes 
put on at planting time but it is better 
to wait and put it on eight or ten days 
later when growth should have started. 

The bed may be watered if dry, though 
a light coat of hay or straw may prevent 
drying. This should be removed when the 
mushrooms appear. If necessary, a water- 
ing-pot with a fine rose may be used. 
Watering should never be so heavy that 
the water stands in pools. Sudden changes 


of temperature should be guarded against. 
The proper one is 50 to 60° and high 
temperature is more to be feared than 
low. Common salt may be used as an in- 
secticide as well as a fertilizer. It is 
sprinkled broadeast and in a day or two 
washed into the soil by watering. After 
planting, the bed usually bears in seven 
to eight weeks and continues bearing for 
two or three months, possibly longer. Beds 
may be planted for a succession of crops 
at different times. 

According to my notes, I made the 
mushroom bed on November 13. The tem- 
perature on November 18 was 118°. On 
November 20, it was 90°. On November 
23, it was 65° and I planted it. On Novem- 
ber 29, I added one and a half inches of 
earth. It now consisted of: 


7 inches of manure 
14 inches of soil 
2 inches of manure 
134 inches of soil 


n all 


—e 


12 inches 


I hopefully awaited results. 

There was a painful pause. Two months 
went by. No mushrooms. Three months 
went by. Still no mushrooms! Four 
months and it was almost April when an 
excited child rushed upstairs to report 
that mushrooms were coming up. They 
were! There was a splendid crop of solid, 
fine clumps and for two or three months, 
we had a chance to try every recipe in 
the cook book, till we felt almost like the 
clergyman in the old story and the grace 
in which he besought that he might be 
delivered from any more cooked rabbits. 
We gave them away to friends and ae- 
quaintanees, once, by an amusing coinci- 
dence, bestowing two pounds of them on 
a friend who, that identical instant, was 
bemoaning the fact that her most excit- 
ing dish planned for a luncheon, a spe- 
cially gorgeous mushroom concoction, 
would have to have something else hastily 
substituted for it because our small 
neighboring metropolis did not, that 
morning, have on hand a single mush- 
room. She has never ceased to tell the 
story. 

My experiment in growing mushrooms 
was great fun. Other people might enjoy 
doing it. It was a stunt, of course, for I 
have never done it since, though my fam- 
ily has often urged it. But experiments of 
that sort are what enrich one’s gardening 
experience. They build up a fund of mem- 
ories which make those of us who love 
growing things more and more possessed 
by an unquenchable enthusiasm. 
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OES it sound a bit revolutionary, 

this idea of growing bulbs from 

seed? Well, it can be done, just 
as easily as raising perennial plants that 
way. About the only difference is that, 
as a rule, it requires more time for bulbs 
to reach maturity and start flowering. 

A few years ago I became interested 
in this kind of gardening and grew many 
kinds of Yare and unusual bulbs from 
seed. I was surprised to find how easy 
it was and how practical. I was also 
pleased to find that a few of these sub- 
jects grew so fast that they b .omed a 
bit the first year and others quite fully 
the second season. But there were slow 
ones also, the most tardy ot those I tried 
being Allium rosenbachianum which re- 
quired five years to mature and bloom. 

You may ask, ‘‘Why should I grow 
bulbs from seed when I ean buy bulbs 
that will give me as fine flowers as any- 
one can produce?’’ This is a fair ques- 
tion. 

It is true that there are many pro- 
fessional bulb growers who are trying 
to make an honest living and they sell 
the very finest hybrid flowering bulbs 
sometimes at ridiculously low prices. We 
should patronize them by all means. 
very named variety that they sell has 
been selected over a period of years from 
among thousands of seedlings and all the 
others discarded. No amateur with his 
comparatively small garden can hope to 
compete with these professionals. But 
there are many other interesting and 
often beautiful species that 
are seldom offered in bulb 
form. Seed is more often 
available and if we want to 
grow these plants we must 
raise them from seed. In this 
class would come the rare 
Gladiolus species, Alliums, in 
wide range, unusual bulb Iris, 
Milla biflora, Bessera elegans, 
Himalayian Arums, Cypellas, 
the rarer species of Zantedes- 
chia, and many others. You 
may also have in your garden 
bulbs that you want to 
increase. 

A number of years ago a 
friend gave me a single bulb 
of Fritillaria imperialis, bet- 
ter known as Crown Imperial. 
I was quite captivated by this 
odd plant when it came into 
bloom, but I found that it in- 
creased very slowly by offsets. 
It sets very little seed and 
when a small pod appeared, I 
saved the small number of 
seeds it contained, about a 
dozen if I remember correctly. 
These were sown in the fall, 
outdoors, and in the spring 
five of them germinated. In 
the fall I transplanted them 
into the garden and ‘mulehed 
them the first winter, and 
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Grow These Bulbs From Seed 


By ELMER H. KREPS, (N. Y.) 


I believe it was two years later when 
they produced their first flowers. 1 now 
have a fair clump of them and they excite 
quite a lot of interest among passersby 
when they bloom in early spring. 

If you do not care to grow rare things 
you can get a lot of pleasure in hybridiz- 
ing, or just sowing the seeds of any bulb 
you particularly like—the bees will do 
the eross-pollenizing for you. Even if 
they do not, this work has been done 
once before in order to produce the 
variety from which the seed was taken, 
and the crossing then done has not yet 
finished its work. That is the reason 
that seeds of hybrid plants seldom repro- 
duce exactly the plant from which the 
seed was taken. 

Some years ago I had a very red 
Cottage Tulip, and as is the way with 
this kind, the bulbs were slowly decreas- 
ing in number: instead of multiplying 
as most Tulips do. Thinking I might 
perpetuate this variety by means of seed, 
I selected a seed pod and made the sow- 
ing, never suspecting that the offspring 
might be affected by the near presence 


of a group of Picotee Tulips whose 
blooming overlapped. Last year the 


first flower opened and it turned out to 
be a large, early blooming Picotee but 
with an edging decidedly red instead of 
rose-pink. As the flower aged, it became 
and all-over rich red, remaining in 


bloom and in good condition longer than 
any other Tulip in the garden. The addi- 
tional bulbs that have bloomed since had 





The author has grown the impressive Crown Imperial from seed 
sown in the fall, but impatient gardeners will plant bulbs this 


month for spring bloom 





no outstanding character, but that one 
good plant was well worth the effort. 

The example given:here is rare. As 
mentioned before, the named varieties 
on the market are selections from tens 
of thousands of seedlings. If one gets a 
reasonably good variety, comparable to 
the parent, out of a hundred, he may 
feel that he has done well. It is this 
gambling chance that makes it so in- 
teresting. 

By ‘‘named varieties’? I mean all 
those Hyacinths, Gladiolus, Tulips, 
Narcissus, ete. that are marketed under 
fancy names that you know at once are 
not the names of species, but products 
of the hybridizer’s art or sport selections. 
But I believe that most of you who read 
this will be more interested in the rare 
species that are so interesting and so 
difficult to find. If so, here are a few 
examples from my own experience to 
help you on your way towards becoming 
a ‘‘bulbs from seed’’ gardener. 


Seeds for Fall Sowing 


M uscari armeniacum is a Grape 
Hyacinth that is seldom found in 
bulb lists. It is a very rich blue and 
somewhat larger than the species usually 
sold—perfectly hardy, and easy if you 
are not impatient. Seed was sown out- 
doors in the fall and approximately one- 
fourth of it germinated the following 


spring. The little bulbs were trans- 
planted into the garden the fall after 
germinating. They required 


four years to reach blooming 
size, but have been flowering 
regularly each season since 
and increasing steadily. 


Hyacinthus azureus. A 
miniature Hyacinth blooming 
in early spring, with short 
tapered spikes of bright sky- 
blue flowers on 3- or 4-ineh 
stems. Seed was sown out- 
doors in the fall. Germina- ' 
tion was very good and the 
little bulbs were transplanted 
at the end of their first grow- 
ing season. They bloomed 
lightly the second spring fol- 
lowing, but not fully until a 
season later. 


Allium azureum. This blue 
Allium is striking. Seed was 
sown in the spring but gave 
poor germination—about six 
plants from a full packet of 
seed. Later I learned that 
most Alliums germinate best 
if the seed is sown in fall. 
Sowings so made gave plenty 
of plants and I have grown 
about a dozen species, of 
which nearly all flower the 
third year. Allium azureum 
blooms the third year from 
sowing and its round balls of 




















Hyacinth is 


The Armenian Grape 


gardeners to the common type. Bulbs grown from seed take 
several years to bloom but they flower faithfully thereafter 


blue flowers on straight slender stems 
attract much attention. The sparse slen- 
der foliage dies away just about the time 
the flowers appear. Other good ones are 
A. flavum, A. oreophillum, A. winkleri- 
anum and A, cernum. 


Leucojum vernum. An outdoor sowing 
in fall germinated about 50 per cent the 
following spring. I am not sure whether 
[ transplanted them the first fall or the 
next spring, but they grew very slowly 
and were four years in blooming. You 
ean buy bulbs but may get L. aestivium 
instead. There ‘is not much difference 
but the latter blooms later. 


Iris bucharica. This is a strange bulb- 
ous Iris with yellow flowers produced in 
early spring on a plant tl,at looks like a 
dwarf cornstalk with drooping leaves. 
Seeds sown outdoors in fall germinate 
well the following spring. The first flow- 
ers appeared on the strongest plant three 
years later but general blooming did not 
commence until the fourth year. 


Seeds for Spring Sowing 
A XOMATHECA or Lapeirousia is a 


nice little plant for the rock garden 
or front of the border. It is somewhat 
like Freesia in habit but has flat flowers 
of red or white with deep crimson spots 
at the base of two petals. A package of 
seed sown in spring in an outdoor seed 
bed gave abundant germination. The 
bulbs were taken up and stored in sand 
over winter as they are not hardy in 
our climate. They began blooming the 
following year. They increase quite 
rapidly. 

Incarvillea delavayi. A fine garden 
plant growing from a tuber. They grow 
from one and a half to 3 feet high and 
have pink flowers consisting of a tube 
and wide spread flat corolla. Seeds sown 


preferred by many 


outdoors in early spring germinate quite 
satisfactorily. As these plants are not 
considered very hardy I took up the tub- 
ers each fall and stored them in the 
basement until they reached blooming 
size. They seem perfectly hardy now in 
the garden and I do not give them any 
protection. Blooming began the third 
year, 


Zantedeschia elliottiana. The yellow 
Calla is easily grown from seed and the 
strongest plants should bloom the third 
year. The seed was sown in the spring in 
a flat and the bulbs stored in sand and 
peat moss each winter. Germination was 
approximately 75 percent and I had no 
bulb losses. I had to give away some of 
the bulbs for lack of growing space. I 
have no records of this one but the above 
figures are fairly correct. 


Milla biflora. Seeds were sown in 
spring outdoors and germinated early 
and well. This is a summer bloomer and 
not hardy. Therefore, the bulbs must be 
taken up each fall and stored in a box 
of sand over winter. They are then han- 
dled just like Gladiolus. The flowers are 
white waxy dises, 2 inches or more wide 
and have an odor much like that of a 
Tuberose. 

I have grown other rare bulbs from seed 
but these notes will show the possibilities. 
My results may vary from yours since 
growing conditions may _ shorten or 
lengthen the time of maturity a year. I 
have had Tigridias bloom the first season 
by sowing seeds indoors in March and 
setting the plants out in the garden in 
May. Cypellas grown the same way 
bloomed the second year. Many Lilies ean 
be grown quite easily from seed. I have 
grown many L. regale and L. tenuifolium 
this way. L. regale may be expected to 
bloom somewhat the third year after sow- 
ing. 1 had one come into bloom the second 





Few gardeners have grown the Incarvillea, and fewer still 
have tried it from seeds. The author succeeded with spring 
sowing and by storing young bulbs for the winter 


year. L. tenuifolium generally blooms 
with a flower or two on foot high stems 
the second year and gives considerable 
blossoming on the third. They are beauti- 
ful little Lilies and should be grown in 
quantity. 

If you have been reading so far with 
any interest, it is safe to assume that 
you are one of those adventurous ones 
who has already had experience in grow- 
ing plants by the seed method. If so, you 
undoubtedly know how to make an out- 
door seed bed. But be thorough—give 
good drainage in the bottom, have the 
surface raised a couple of inches above 
the surrounding soil, and use in it plenty 
of sand and humus. Make the seed rows 
in a north and south direction and at 
least a half inch deep. Sow the seeds not 
too thickly in these rows and then fill up 
to a level with material that does not dry 
out too fast. I know of nothing better 
than peat moss and sand. This may seem 
like deep covering but bulb seeds ger- 
minate differently from those of other 
plants. Instead of pushing the seed up 
above the surface and unfolding a pair 
of cotyledons, the seed first makes a 
downward growth. On the end of this 
sprout a tiny bulb is formed and it is from 
this little bulb that the growth comes to 
the surface. 

Each row should have a marker and 
the name must be written with some me- 
dium that will not be erased by rain and 
melting snow. A black wax pencil is very 
good. 

A lath sereen should be made to cover 
the entire bed and supports of boards 
stood on edge should be placed around the 
bed to hold the sereen and keep out eats 
and other small animals. In making the 
lath sereen space the laths their width 
apart. Keep weeds pulled out and water 
well in dry weather. When seeds dry out 

(Continued on page 505) 








HERE are fascinating subjects 

among this month’s reviews: herbs, 

ornamental shrubs, trees, and aristo- 
eratie Lilies, with high-held heads. It is 
a comfort and an inspiration to turn now 
and then from the stark facts of news 
headlines to dwell for a short time at least 
upon the unchanging beauty of growing 
things. The Elms which line New England 
streets have lived through other wars and 
will probably survive this one. Many of 
them even survived their own particular 
terror, the hurricane. They have all but 
forgotten their lopped limbs and _ shat- 
tered tops and are making a brave and 
unbelievably fine recovery. Man may well 
take trees as an example of courage under 
adversity. - 


TREES OF THE COUNTRYSIDE, by 
Margaret McKenny, with lithographs 
by Alice Bird. 63 pages. Alfred A, 
Knopf, Inc. N. Y. C. $2. 


Miss MeKenny’s new book is a slim vol- 
ume, easy to hold in the hand, and guar- 
anteed to hold the attention of the reader. 
A child of the state of Washington, the 
author grew up among majestic forests 
and though she has written many other 
books, it was of trees which she first 
wished to write. Now she has realized that 
ambition. 

The full-page colored lithographs which 
accompany the descriptive text fill the 
book with glowing color while the delicate 
detailed line drawings of leaf, bloom and 
fruit which form the tailpieces, complete 
the visual pictures. 

Twenty-nine species are described and 
illustrated. The origin of each tree is 
given, its growing habit, type of bark, 
leaf, bloom and fruit; also the uses to 
which it has been put by man. The sim- 
plicity of the writing and the many col- 
ored illustrations make this a fine book 
for young people who are taking a bud- 
ding interest in Nature. 


ORNAMENTAL AMERICAN SHRUBS, 
by William R. VanDersal. Illus. 288 
pages. Oxford University Press, N. Y. 
$4. 


This able book on our native orna- 
mental shrubs came to this reviewer al- 
most as an answer to prayer. Though 
written as a guide to the use of shrubs 
for horticultural purposes, the volume 
lends itself equally well to use as a 
handbook for purposes of identification, 
and we have needed an up-to-date work 
of this sort for some time. 

The author is a biologist in the United 
States Department of Agriculture and in 
that capacity has traveled over the coun- 
try solving problems of the use of certain 
plants for soil conservation. His book has 
grown out of that work, for on his trips 
he made notes, sketches and photographs 
which have been incorporated in “Orna- 
mental American Shrubs.” 

The opening chapters on the early loot- 
ing of American plants, and the strange 
way in which they came back to us later 
via Europe, to be grown as horticultural 
specimens, is of great interest. Mr. Van 
Dersal argues, ably, that since authorities 
of other countries think so highly of our 
native shrubs, and since they are particu- 
larly adapted to our climate and its pecu- 
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By ESTHER C. GRAYSON 


liarities, we would be wise to make wider 
use of them in American gardens. He lists 
the qualifications of worthwhile shrubs for 
color, fragrance, foliage, shapeliness and 
hardiness or climatic adaptability. In de- 
seribing the shrubs, the author refers the 
reader to the end paper maps showing 
numbered plant growth regions so that he 
may know at once whether the species he 
desires to plant is adapted to his climate. 

There is a chapter, too, on propagation, 
cultural treatment, collecting and pur- 
chasing of native shrubs. All this oceupies 
approximately a quarter of the book and 
the rest is devoted to descriptions and 
photographic illustrations of the shrubs 
themselves. 

The author has been faithful in listing 
every ornamental member of each family. 
The confusing Viburnums are well de- 
seribed and spendidly illustrated. 

Lists of the ten best shrubs of the 
Northeast, Southeast, Northwest, South- 
west, of California and of the United 
States as a whole conclude the volume. 


TRY GROWING HERBS, a Manual for 
Experimenters. Compiled by Helen M. 
Whitman, for the New York Unit, Herb 
Society of America. The Tool Shed 
Press, Bedford, N. Y. $1. 


This paper-bound volume has been com- 
piled and published in an effort to encour- 
age herbalists to experiment in the grow- 
ing of those herbs which can no longer be 
imported because of world conditions. 

Forty-seven herbs are included and two 
pages are assigned to each. The arrange- 
ment is alphabetical, beginning with 
Aconite and ending with Turmeric. On 
each left-hand page the name of the par- 
ticular herb appears first followed by such 
information as type of plant, habitat, 
former country of importation, quantity 
formerly imported, use, time required to 
mature, method of harvest, general de- 
scription, methods of propagation, and 
sources of seeds and plants. On the fac- 
ing or right hand page appear suggestions 
for the experimenter’s notes. 

Those interested in growing herbs, be 
they among the experimenters or not, will 
look forward eagerly to the findings of the 
Herb Society of America garnered from 
those who have made these experiments 
and faithfully kept their notes. 


A PERFECT TURF. How to Plant a 
Lawn and Maintain a Perfect Turf In 
the Pacific Northwest. By Cecil Solly, 
Seattle. 25e. 


This little booklet is hardly more than 
a brochure, but it covers quite a lot of 
ground. 

Planning, preparation -of soil, fertiliz- 


ing, choice of seed, planting, aftercare, 
weeds, diseases and pests are some of the 
subjects treated. There is also a back page 
lesson on moss elimination. 

The author, living in the land of econ- 
stant humidity, balanced rainfall and 
equable temperature, apparently has no 
misgivings that his methods will result in 
“perfect turf.” 


THE AMERICAN LILY YEAR BOOK 
1942. Edited by George Slate for The 
American Horticultural Society. Illus. 
119 pages. American Horticultural So- 
ciety, Washington, D. C. $1.25. 


One of the interesting features of the 
eurrent Lily Year Book is a symposium 
on Lilium columbianum, the most widely 
distributed of West Coast Lilies. Experts 
have reported from California, Oregon, 
Washington, north Idaho, British Colum- 
bia, Vancouver Island, and the lower val- 
ley of British Columbia. 

The editor has contributed an article on 
fertilizing Lily seedlings and another 
giving suggestions for the beginner with 
Lilies. Forman T. McLean writes of the 
first hundred hybrids of Lilium umbella- 
tum x tigrinum. 

Helen M. Fox has written an interest- 
ing set of notes on the explorers for 
whom some of the American Lilies were 
named, as well as contributing data on 
Lilium sargentie and Lilium formo- 
sanum. 

There are many photographie illustra- 
tions including a fine series accompanying 
an article by E. P. Imle on bulb rot 
diseases. 


White Daffodil Mrs. Krelage 
By ELEANOR St. Georce, ( Vt.) 
HE white trumpet Daffodil Mrs. E. H. 


Krelage has proven itself a superb 
performer in my garden. Twelve large- 
sized bulbs set out in the fall of 1940 
produced this spring a total of 87 blos- 
soms, creating a breath-taking picture 
with Mertensia and Phlox divaricata 
growing nearby. 

The white Phlox divaricata is not seen 
as often as the lavender but it is equally 
lovely in the garden. The flowers are a 
trifle smaller and it blooms a trifle later 
than the other but early enough so that 
for a period they are out together and 
give garden joy when blended with white 
Jonquils and white Tulips. They both 
overlap, somewhat, the blooming of the 
Mertensia virginica. 

There is considerable variation in color 
between different plants of the Mertensia. 
There are several plants with pink blos- 
soms in my garden and one bi-color whose 
blossoms are dark blue and white. A Ver- 
mont nursery is promising to introduce 
a white Mertensia in a year or two. The 
seed of this white is offered by one seeds- 
man under the name Mertensia Snowbell. 

After the spring bulbs came a lovely 
eombination—white Campanula persici- 


folia rising from masses of self-sown 
Ladies’ Delight (Viola tricolor). This 


little wanderer was also lovely as an 
underplanting for the Tulip Fantasy. So 
happily does. it blend with almost every- 
thing in the garden that it might aptly be 
ealled “the great harmonizer.” 





























T is one of the grand good 
things of this war time 
that the spirit which was 
extant in the first World War 
has not yet manifested itself 
in demanding that we stop 
fussing with things of beauty 
in order to consider things of 
death. A fine comment was 
made some weeks ago when 
I had a letter from the Edi- 
tor of “Capper’s Farmer,” 
a widely cireulated farm 
monthly devoted critically and 
sharply to mass production 
of the crops that are to help keep the 
world eating if we are not to be buried 
or drowned. Mr. Yarnell, who has 
thorough knowledge of some very old 
Roses blossomed into a really interested 
Rose crank, wrote thus concerning the 
Rose situation: 





“It seems to me that in a time like the 
present, with the world in murderous 
mood because of the insanity of war, 
those of us who could should frequently 
cleanse our minds of distress and sorrow 
and perhaps even of hatred by planting 
and tending and lavishing affection on 
flowers, particularly Roses.” 


I may, therefore, restate and reiterate 
my position that sending our boys and 
even our girls into war effort makes it 
more important that we keep in sight gar- 
den beauty to restore their spirits and 
ours and to keep us solid and sound in 
faith and hope. Sure it is that even the 
fighters are rested and helped and _ re- 
stored by seeing beauty instead of blood. 

In any garden November is a good 
month not only because of the beauty 
that remains of the summer’s growth, but 
because of the way in which one ean 
soundly remake his garden if he needs 
to, using the fresh experiences that have 
come to him to look ahead for better and 
more varied gardens. I am not at all 
ashamed of being a preacher not only for 
gardens but for varied gardens, different 
gardens, individual gardens, representa- 
tive gardens. In these pages I have before 
this referred deprecatingly to a woman 
who had a fine garden of Peonies only, 
neglecting the opportunity to have more 
bloom beauty, more enjoyment than 
leaves or bare twigs every other month 
in the year than the Peony month. 

November is even more a month of 
maturity than was October. In a large 
part of the territory covered by Tue 
I’LOWER GROWER early frosts are delayed, 
and even when they come with the in- 
evitable opportunity to clear up and look 
ahead, they do not really blast the garden. 












































































sets the autumn 


By J. HORACE McFARLAND 


I have sometimes felt rather glad when 
that first frost come to shut off the con- 
tinuing displays of bloomed-out annuals 
and some perennials which have become 
ragged through maturity. I confess to en- 
joyment of bare twigs. The tracery a tree 
makes against these November afternoon 
skies is just another good reason for 
thanking God that we have in eastern 
America such a splendid variety of trees 
and shrubs, each of which, if it has been 
permitted to develop naturally, offers a 
beauty of its own. 

There will, of course, be November 
Chrysanthemums in the hard-boiled vari- 
eties that hang. over into the month. I 
would be ashamed of my garden if there 
weren’t good Roses in November long 
after the average first “killing” frost. That 
Rose of vast usefulness, The Doctor, will 
be sure to save a bud or two for me dur- 
ing the month. 

Not many of the Japanese Anemones 
will carry over, but as always each flower 
that comes when flowers are scarce has a 
double value. The progress of the great 
tree change as leaves color and drop is 
tremendously interesting. We are fortu- 
nate in having at Breeze Hill a rounded 
plant of Euonymus alatus compactus 
which literally blazes in searlet in the 
early part of the month, carrying through 
the job of color emphasis for whieh it 
was planted. There may yet be leaves on 
the Fothergilla, and still the eolor of flow- 
ers hanging over as they slowly pass from 
yellow to brown on Sophora_ japonica. 
Dogwoods will be showing berries. 

No one who has read these papers will 
be unaware of my love for the broad- 
leaved evergreens, particularly for the 
Holly family. Already in November the 
Christmas glow is on these plants which 








Euonymus alatus campactus 
landscape 
afire with its scarlet foliage 








are to be a joy to us all 
through winter. It should be 
noted that anyone who in- 
sists upon it can have Holly 
beauty if he has his nursery- 
man provide him with both 
male and female flowering 
plants. Some of the Holly 
sharps like Dilatush and 
Hohman are likely to come 
along with self-fertile Hol- 
lies, but until they do it is 
necessary to have _ both 
staminate and _pistillate 
plants if full enjoyment is 
to be secured, 

In November I have some Hydrangea 
satisfactions. The leaves of the Oakleaf 
Hydrangea, H. quercifolia, will be color- 
ing in their crimson habit. In the gardens 
still afflicted with Hydrangea “Peegee” 
the dirty blooms will be hanging, and in 


the other gardens which grow only 
straight H. paniculata there will be 


standing very good flowers, not of dirty 
pink, to point the way toward next year. 

But November is a grand month for 
revising the garden. Slowly and relue- 
tantly the conclusion has been reached 
among Middle Eastern States Rose gar- 
deners that fall is the best time to plant 
Roses, provided the new plants have been 
defoliated by frost and come mature and 
plump with next year’s flowers in their 
buds. The warm ground of November pre- 
pared for these new Roses ean take them 
into its embrace with an assurance to the 
planter that an excellent root start can 
be made so that the Rose is ready to grow 
off in early spring. 

I think I ought to eall attention to the 
protective quality of the obtainable baled 
refuse from cranberry bogs, which in our 
experience has been a most favorably 
protective material. It is stiff enough to 
hold against matting down, admits air 
and snow, and seems to have carried over, 
in our experience, even broad-leaved per- 
ennials like Foxgloves and Pansies with 
far better than average suecess. We have 
never had enough of it to try it on Roses, 
and indeed at Breeze Hill there is little 
disposition to protect any Roses save by 
the customary hilling up with soil. 

So we come toward the end of the 
month to Thanksgiving time, and we in 
America ean be tremendously thankful 
that the ravages of war have yet left us 
locally undamaged. We are at our job of 
being “brothers’ keepers,” and we can 
honestly earry along on that job in the 
deepest thankfulness on turkey Thursday 
that the United States continue to be the 
promised land for all the decent world. 
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Pink ParAcon (above), origin- 
ated by F. 
prominent at the New York and 


W. Cassebeer, was 
Connecticut shows. John Fair- 
EurEKA (right), a 
of Picarpy, won 
a First Class Certificate in New 


York 


weather’s 


white sport 


New York City and Connecticut Shows 


Reported by W.M. ANDERSON 


HE first Vietory Garden Harvest 

Show featuring Gladiolus, staged by 

the Horticultural Society of New 
York on August 12, brought out a very 
high class display of the very recent 
products of the hybridizers. 

The special award for the best three 
spikes of an undisseminated seedling was 
awarded to John Fairweather on_ his 
entry of Eureka, a white sport of 
Picarpy and naturally possessing all the 
good qualities of this variety. There was 
no doubt as to its stability for, in addi- 
tion to the above three-spike entry, a 
large vase of about twenty spikes of most 
uniform quality was on display, proving 
that this variety is well established. 

Fred W. Cassebeer displayed a large 
basket of Pink ParaGon which has re- 
ceived very favorable comment during the 
past two years and bids fair to assume a 
prominent place in the field of commercial 
growers. Uniformity of ‘spikes is par- 
ticularly outstanding with this variety. 

Of the recent named introductions in 


competitive classes DUKE was outstand- 
ing. This variety produces a robust long 
flowerhead of dark red with no markings. 
ALLADIN as displayed in the eolor classes 
was unusually good. Another new variety 
to many exhibitors was Mr. George Wil- 
This smoky with 


son’s Gray PHANTOM. 
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its vivid dark blotch attracted 
much attention. 

Throughout the entire show MARGARET 
BEATON was very much in prominence 
and apparently is attracting more entries 
than any other Glad since the introduction 
of PicarDy. 


orange 


HE Connecticut Gladiclus Society 
Show, held on August 14, the 


seventeenth annual exhibit of this Society, 
brought out surprisingly good exhibits of 
very recent introductions. 

The outstanding entry of the show was 
a seedling, 39-4, exhibited by Mr. William 
Schenectsky. This seedling was a beau- 
tiful clear shade of rose-pink with a small 
distinct throat blotch. The spikes opened 
eight well rounded florets in perfect for- 
mal arrangement with a goodly number 
of buds showing color. Several spikes of 
this variety were on display and all were 
invariably of excellent quality. I am in- 
clined to believe that this is the outstand- 
ing seedling of the past two years. 

In the class for a single spike of the 


best mammoth Gladiolus never before 
eatalogued, The Connecticut Society 


Gladiolus Cup was awarded to EGLANTINE 
hybridized by Dr. George Scheer. It is a 
very substantial clear pink with a large 
creamy white throat heavily ruffled and 





Mow Lis That Wil 


Reports by our staff correspondents on the new prize-winning 


Glads exhibited at leading shows throughout the country 


with heavy textured petals—five 6-inch 
florets open on an 18-bud spike with a 
very stiff rigid stem. The fault of this 
seedling is that the stem itself is inclined 
to be short though this trait may be due 
to growing conditions this year. 


CAROLINE WARNER GANNETT was 
awarded the sweepstakes for the best new 
introduction. This was a massive spike 
with eight open, ideally faced and spaced. 
This smoky produces a very rigid spike 
of 20 buds that immediately attracts atten- 
tion. 

A perfectly formed spike of KING 
WILLIAM was awarded the best exhibit of 
New England origination. 

Fred Cassebeer’s PINK PARAGON re- 
ceived the distinctive award of possessing 
the longest flowerhead in the entire show. 
Since every spike in the show was eligible 
to compete for this award, competition 
from many of the tall growing varieties 
was very keen. 

Humphrey Hedgecock’s BARBARA JANE, 
a new combination of lavender rose with 
a contrasting blotch, attracted consider- 
able attention. This variety produces 
long rangy spikes with 22 buds of good 
placement and seven and eight florets 
open. 


CoroNA, a cream edged with pink, pre- 
sented a rather novel combination of 
colors that is well worthwhile. A large 
robust spike of this variety speaks well 
for its vigor and stamina. 

To those that are interested in mam- 
moth Gladiolus, Bra Tor from Marion 
Rich will certainly attract attention. This 
plant produces tall 6-foot plants with 
individual flowerheads up to 40 inches, 
The large florets will always be competi- 
tive for the largest in the show. It is 
shown in the deep pink class and has a 
definite blotch in each floret and for huge 
size will undoubtedly be the outstanding 
new variety for 1942. 


The Midwest Show 


Reported by Leo MatTrHEWwsS 


HE quality of bloom entered in the 

large Midwest Show held at La Porte, 
Ind., August 15-16, was unusually high 
this year. The large number of enormous 
spikes entered in the show indicated that, 
as yet, there is no definite trend to the 
smaller varieties. 

More than 375 spikes were entered in 
the seedling classes, but the~consensus 
of opinion was that in general the 
seedling entries were disappointing. 
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Probably the most outstanding of the 
single spike seedling entries was one origi- 
nated by J. R. Almey, Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, and entered in the show by F. D. 
Burroughs, Deerfield, Ill This was a 
very large yellow with five florets open 
and the remaining 12 all showing color. 
The outer edge of the petals was a light 
yellow but shaded into the throat to a 
very deep rich yellow. A few bright red 
lines deep in throat added warmth to the 
color. The petals were quite ruffled and 
the texture seemed heavy. The spike was 
entered as “Almey 34562” and has been 
named LABURNUM. 

Dr. Geo. H. Sheer, Sheboygan, Wis- 
consin, entered a_ beautiful pink 
designated as “35C166-10,” now named 
EGLANTINE. This was a ruffled light pink 
with a eream throat and white midribs. 
The florets were about 6 inches across 
with seven open and all but three of the 
17 buds showing color. 

The most outstanding red seedling was 























Ivy Rosertson (above), ex- 
hibited by P. Barrett of 
Quebec, made a favorable im- 
pression in Boston. Marion 
Peart (right), shown in Bos- 
ton, rivals the 
Picarpy 


quality of 





wer Nialching 


one now named Toreopor of C. E. Troyer, 
La Fontaine, ind. The size of the florets 
and the general shape of the spike re- 
minded one of REw1 FAuuu but the flower 
head was somewhat longer and the color 
not as dark but closer to a true spectrum 
red. It is a “self color” the only other 
marking being a small bright red feather 
in the throat. 

One of the newest color shades in the 
seedling classes was Mr. Troyer’s seedling 
UC-3203. The color of this exhibition size 
Gladiolus is a peculiar, yet a very pleasing 
orange-red with a darker red spot in the 
throat. It so reminds one of the Bitter- 
sweet berry that Mr. Troyer has decided 
to name this seedling BrrTreRSWEET. 

A number of recent introductions were 
heavy blue ribbon winners in the color 
Moruer Kaper. is a_ beautiful 
small light yellow which has good keeping 
qualities. This was proven by the fact 
that several entries which were shipped 
from Pennsylvania were still in good con- 
dition at the end of the two-day show. 

Three Salbach originations, HELEN oF 
Troy, a large buff; Kina or Hearts, a 
light salmon; and Canny Heart, a light 
pink, were entered in several classes and 
made an excellent showing. 

Palmer’s ALGONQUIN is a large searlet 
which is topping the class in many shows. 
It grows tall and straight and the florets 
are well placed and faced. 

The light pink Ria, introduced by 
Mitsch, is not in the extra large class but 
its delicate color has been greatly admired 
in other shows and received considerable 
attention at the Midwest Show. 

IiuRRICANE, introduced by Evans last 
year, is being well received by Gladiolus 
fans. This is a bright salmon, toned 
orange with a clear cream throat. The 


classes. 








LABURNUM 


is the appropriate name 
now given to J. R. Almey’s yellow 
Midwest 


seeding exhibited at the 


Show 


spikes exhibited were long and had a 
large number of florets open. The writer 
believes that many more people will be 
growing this Gladiolus next year. 


The Boston Show 


Reported by JAMES H, OvELL 


HE New England Gladiolus Society 

staged its 23rd annual exhibition on 
August 19 and 20 in Horticultural Hall, 
co-operating with the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society. 

Newer varieties which stood out espe- 
cially in the displays were ELizaBeTH THE 
QUEEN, a fine, light colored lavender 
shown by Champlain View Gardens, 
WINSTON, CARILLON, MerMaip and Lapy 
JANE. All appear to have commercial 
as well as show possibilities. Fanciers will 
want to try JOYCETTE, scarlet; PENZANCE, 
smoky; and Dopey, a very flashy scarlet 
and light yellow. 

Those who enjoy arranging flowers 
have already discovered real value in 
some new originations from Flying Cloud 
Farms, especially GARDEN OF THE Na- 
TIONS, deep rose; BANCROFT WINsoR, red- 
orange; and CAPE Cop, a delicate laven- 
der. 

In a display by Mr. Vasaturo, were Mr. 
L. P. Benedict’s pink toned buff ALsace 
and his new introduction Marion PEarRt. 
This variety is given high praise by all 
seedling judges who have followed it for 
several years and the two large vases ex- 
hibited show that it has fine commercial 
value and splendid show room prospects. 
This light salmon opens many more 
florets than Picarpy with flowers prac- 

(Continued on page 511) 
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rchids in Infancy and Childh 


HE other day while I was potting 

little seedling orchids from “eom- 

munity pots” into individual 1}- 
inch pots, it oceurred to me that the 
readers of FLOWER GROWER might be in- 
terested in the “infancy and childhood” of 
orchids, 

We are accustomed to speak of these 
stages of development as they are found 
in the human race but it does not take 
much streteh of the imagination to think 
of seedlings of plants in much the same 
light for there are striking similarities in 
the biological processes of plants and 
animals, 

The early life of orchids seems even 
more interesting and beset with more 
dangers than that of most plants and 
more care 1s necessary in germinating the 
seed and nurturing the young plants. In 
fact, I always marvel that in their native 
haunts the dust-like seeds are ever success- 
ful in germinating and developing into 
mature plants upon the bark of trees 
where they have been deposited by eur- 
rents of air carrying them from the burst- 
ing seed pod of the parent plant. The 
mortality rate in infaney in the orchid 
family must be tremendous, for only those 
relatively few seeds which happen to 
alight upon the bark of certain trees 
favorable for their growth ever germinate 
and produce plants. ven when germina- 
tion has occurred, what can prevent the 
first torrential tropical rain storm from 
washing off the minute seedlings to their 
destruction? Only those plants which sue- 
eeed in firmly attaching themselves to the 
bark of the friendly tree ever have a 
chance to live. 

“Mother Nature” has compensated for 


BRASSO- 
CATTLEYA 
HEATONENSIS 


This seedling was raised 
by the author. It came 
into bloom in less than 7 
years from seed planting, 
is a very robust grower 
and the flower is deli- 
ciously fragrant 


By 


A, Wetman 





The equipment needed for seed planting consists of a flask of culture media, an 
alcohol lamp, a tube of orchid seed, wire hook to transfer seed from test tube of 
sterilizing solution to the culture flask and a beaker 


this great loss of seed and immature 
plants by producing a prodigious num- 
ber of orchid seed in each seed capsule, 
500,000 to one million often being pro- 
duced in a single pod. The seed are so 
small that they resemble particles of dust 
and contain no starch or protein about 
the minute germ to nourish it when 
germination takes place. In some species 
it requires about 15,000 of these seed to 
weigh even one grain. 


“Bottle Fed” Babies 


1922, 
Cornell 


Professor Lewis 
University de- 


N the year 
Knudson of 


veloped a method of orchid seed germina- 
tion known as the “asymbiotie method” 
which has revolutionized orchid culture. 





Previous to his work, orchid seed were 
sown upon the potting material upon 
which an orchid plant was growing. If 
the same seed were sown upon the same 
material in which no plant was growing, 
germination did not oeceur, unless the ma- 
terial had first been inoculated with bac- 
teria which are found in the end of a 
growing orchid root. These bacteria had 
been discovered and identified by both 
Burgeff in Germany and by Benard in 
France in the same year, 1909, and these 
bacteria became known as Rhizoctonia or 
Microrhiza. These, like many other bac- 
teria, were of the “friendly” kind and 
were essential to the germination and 
growth of the minute plants. 

Professor Knudson, from his studies, 
concluded that these bacteria were in- 
strumental in converting the 
stareh grains of the bark of 
the tree into sugar and that 
this was the principal food 
which nourished the ex- 
tremely small orchid plant- 
lets. He decided that he 
could improve upon Nature’s 
method of germination by 
providing culture’ media 
upon which the seed might 
be sown and which would 
nourish them at onee when 
germination took place. The 
basis of the me lium is agar 
jelly and sugar is one of the 
most important ingredients. 
Five chemicals are added to 
aid in the growth of the 
plants and one of these must 
be iron or the little plants 
develop “anemia” just like 
littie human babies and 
adult human beings. 

This culture medium is 
placed in  Ehrlenmeyer 
flasks or large test tubes, 
which sre then plugged 
tightly with cotton and the 




























medium sterilized in an “autoclave” 
for 15 minutes at 15 pounds _pres- 
sure of steam. Even the seed must be 


sterilized in a chemical solution, usually 
ealeium hypochlorite, for 15 minutes and 
the utmost care used in planting them to 
avoid introducing spores of molds and 
yeast. This is done by transferring the 
seed from the t tube in which they 
have been steiiii. | by means of a plati- 
num wire loop which is first passed 
through an alcohol flame to sterilize the 
wire. The plug of cotton which plugs the 
mouth of the flask is set on fire before 
removing it to make the planting and 
again after the plantings have been made 
in order to kill all spores which might 
by chance have lodged in it in the process 
of handling. 

After the plantings are made I place a 
new cellophane bag over the cotton and 
neck of the flask and tie it tightly to 
keep out all spores and to retain the 
moisture of the culture media. The flasks 
then go to the “ineubator” which is eleec- 
trically heated and thermostatically con- 
trolled at a constant temperature of 78 to 
80 degrees. Germination usually is ap- 
parent within a month by the formation 
of a minute green globe which appears in 
the place of the seed. The seedlings 
usually require about one year in the 
flasks before they are large enough to 
transplant and even then we have to 
handle them with small pointed tweezers 
or “sliver forceps” such as I use. The 
process of transplanting from the flasks 
to “community pots” in which about 25 
plants are placed in a 3-inch pot, is 
tedious and difficult to properly perform 
and practice is the only way to learn it 
efficiently. 


Here illustrated are the “infancy” of Orchids, the “bottle fed” stage at the right, “childhood” 


The pots must then be placed where 
they will receive careful attention as to 
watering with a fine spray, partial shade 
and a temperature a little higher than 
required by the adult plants. 

I have gone into this much detail in 
describing the process of orchid seed 
germination to warn those who may be- 
come too enthusiastic as to their ability 
to grow orchids from seed. I am espe- 
cially moved to sound this warning be- 
sause of the very optimistic article upon 
“Growing Orchids in Your Living Room” 
which appeared in another magazine last 
year, which seems to have inspired some 
with the idea that it is extremely simple to 
grow orchids from seed. As a physician, 
I possess some knowledge of bacteriology 
and laboratory technique and yet I did 
not attempt orchid seed germination until 
I had taken a short course of instruction 
at Cornell University under the direction 
of Professor E. A. White, author of 
“American Orchid Culture”, the best text 
book upon orchid culture. Even now, 
after having grown orchid seedlings for 
a number of years, I 
realize that I have much 
to learn. 

If one possesses a 
greenhouse and _ the 
proper facilities for the 
care of the community 
pots after the seedlings 
have been transplanted 
into them, the purchase 
of flasks of seedlings of 
good crosses ay prove 
an economical and in- 
teresting thing to do. Of 
course, it should be 
realized that at best it 


will require five or six years of waiting 
for them to arrive at blooming age if 
purchased in flasks. The handling of these 
little seedlings is difficult. to teach except 
by actual demonstration and in 
hands the loss of plants 
considerable, 

The summer months are best for trans- 
planting from flasks, but this can be 
done at almost any time of year, provided 
suitable warm and humid conditions ean 
be afforded the little plants. Seedlings do 
best at slightly higher temperatures than 
the adult plants and about 65 degrees is 
advisable at night. They must be shaded 
while in the community pots and when 
transplanted into the small individual 
pots. Watering must be done very care- 
fully with a fine spray without force 
and on hot days may have to be done in 
small amounts several times a day. The 
watering of the little plants is one of the 
most difficult things in orehid culture 
and care must be exercised to avoid too 
damp conditions or damping-off will 
(Continued on page 492) 


many 
would be 


occur. 
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Dr. examines 
flasks of seedlings. Note 
that the seed will germi- 
nate underneath the cul- 


ture media 





in the “community pot” and in the 15-inch pot, and finally after 6 to 8 years of watchful 


care, the daughter makes her “debut” and has her “coming out party” 









blooming in the 


Penstemon cobaea 


EONIES, Iris, Phlox—they are all 
lovely, but for a delightful change 
why not grow some Penstemons ? 

It makes little difference in what see- 
tion of the country you live, for there are 
varieties for every clime—they grow wild 
from Alaska to Central America. It makes 
little difference where you want them— 
there are dwarfs like Penstemon nitidus 
suitable for rock gardens and edgings to 





author’s 


P. murrayanus which has 
to be staked in order to hold 
its near-five-foot stalks up- 
right. 

The lipped, tubular flow- 
ers, some large, some small, 
are very attractive in blue, 
white, red and purple colors. 
The foliage on the different 
varieties is quite as interest- 
ing and distinet as to the 
blossoms. 

There is really nothing 
difficult about their care. 
They should be given a 
sunny, well-drained location 
that their crowns may not 
rot from having water stand 
on them. Set enough plants 
of each variety used in a 
group to give a good eyeful 
of color. 

The most satisfactory way 
to get sufficient plants is to 
grow them from = seeds. 
Plant the seeds either in late fall—by 
that we mean late November or early 
December—or else plant very early in 
the spring. Give them the protection of 
a seed frame for some of the seeds are 
quite fine; they are easily transplanted 
to permanent beds later. Most of them do 
not bloom until their seeond year. 

If you have never grown Penstemons 
before, you may like to try Penstemon 


garden 


Orchids in Infancy and Childhood 


(Continued from page 491) 


This is by far the safest way in which 
to obtain small orchid plants, other 
than purchasing the plants in individual 
small pots as they have been transplanted 
from community pots. The plants require 


about one year’s growth in community 
pots before they are large enough to 


transplant into individual 1j-inch pots. 
This process again requires care but is 
not nearly as difficult as transplanting 
from flasks. 

If the pots to be used have been used 
before, they should be thoroughly 
scrubbed and cleaned and then sterilized 
by boiling for at least 15 minutes. New 
pots are preferable and need not be 
sterilized. I place small potsherds in the 
bottom of the pots with small pieces of 
chareoal or charcoal alone, for drainage. 
A piece of “brown osmundine” is placed 
in the pot and the root of the seedling 
to be transplanted is freed from the old 
material in which it has grown, is then 
encireled with a piece of soft brown 
osmundine and placed in the single pot. 
More osmundine is then gently but firmly 
packed about the plant using eare to avoid 
injury to the roots. 

When potting is finished, the material 
and plant are about one-quarter inch be- 
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low the level of the rim and the top of 
the material is evenly clipped with 
scissors so as to present a neat appear- 
ance. A little water is given and the pots 
placed where they will have moderate 
constant shade. I sometimes place them 
in Wardian cases in which water is kept 
in the bottom of the case but the pots 
raised on wire mesh so that they do not 
touch the water. This affords maximum 
humidity and relatively little water need 
be given directly to the pots, only enough 
to keep them from drying out. Thrips 
are very fond of small seedling orchids 
and should be controlled by some plant 
spray or dipping in the solution. Care 
must be used to avoid too strong a solu- 
tion beeause the seedlings are more tender 
than adult plants. Seale may attack the 
seedlings also and plant sprays are used 
to control it. 

The summer months are ,preferable for 
transplanting from community pots as 
growth is much more active during. those 
months. However, it may be done at 
almost any time of year if the plants are 
well developed and a proper place can be 
given them where warmth and humidity 
are afforded. However, avoid overwater- 
ing, especially during cold cloudy weather. 


Penstemons Are Different 


By OLGA ROLF TIEMANN, (Mo.) 


grandiflorus first. The seed germinates 
well when planted at the proper time and 
the blue-glaucous leaves are rivaled only 
by the superbly beautiful lavender flower 
trumpets. 

Penstemon nitidus is very dwarf and 
the first to bloom. A single plant when 
well grown will carry a dozen or more 
stalks of bright blue flowers. P. angusti- 
folius has narrower leaves but is also 
dwarf and has the same bright blue blos- 
soms in early spring. 

Penstemon cobaea has large blossoms 
with purple markings. The flowers are 
white or lavender, and the plant is of 
medium height. For a red one of medium 
height, P. torreyi can be recommended. 

The list of Penstemons is much too 
long to describe the many interesting and 
beautiful varieties. For a really exciting 
experiment, buy a packet of mixed seed 
and plant in the late fall—then anticipate 
some wonderful results with the odds all 
in your favor. After they bloom you will 
probably spend several years trying to 
identify the plants for you will want to 
know the names to tell to garden visitors 
who are always attracted by such a gorge- 
ous sight as a bed of new flowers. 

Once you get acquainted with this typi- 
cal American native, it would be surpris- 
ing indeed if you did not spend more 
time hunting through catalogues listing 
seeds of rare and unusual plants for 
other varieties to try in your garden. 


Some of my finest orchids were pur- 
chased as small unflowered plants and 
have developed into excellent varieties. 
In fact, practically none of them have 
proven disappointments. 

Even though growing orchids from 
seed is tedious and somewhat difficult,- the 
whole process is interesting and surprises 
await the grower when the plants finally 
have their “coming out party” and the 
grower is rewarded by the first bloom. 
The first flowers are often not a true 
sample of what the plant will produce 
later and they should not be disearded as 
inferior until they have bloomed again. 

Of course, the purchase of plants of 
larger size, three or four years old, will 
shorten the waiting period proportion- 
ately and the prices asked are still much 
less than for a plant which has bloomed 
and its worth has been established. To 
the true lover of orchids, the infaney and 
childhood of the Orchid Family offer 
intriguing interest and the care and nur- 
turing of these little plants will reward 
the patience and attention bestowed upon 
them. 

And permit me to make the suggestion 
that in making up your list of Christmas 
gifts for your orchid minded husband, 
wife or friend that you will make no mis- 
take in ineluding orchid plants both 
small and large. I am sure nothing you 
ean give will yield greater pleasure to 
both recipient and donor, 
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By | 
MONTAGUE FREE 


Horticulturist 
Brooklyn Botanic Garden 


LANTING of hardy deciduous 

trees and shrubs may continue so 

long as the ground is unfrozen 
and not too wet. Too often plants are 
set out in soil that is temporarily water- 
logged from recent heavy rains, with 
the result that when the soil is packed 
firmly about the roots it is ‘‘puddled’’, 
air is driven out, and the roots are 
adversely affected. Most garden plants 
fail to thrive unless the soil is sufficiently 
aerated, 


Roses. November is a favorite month 
for planting with many Rose growers. 
Even at the risk of being repetitive I 
suppose I should say that the broken 
and mangled roots should be trimmed 
cleanly with sharp shears or knife, that 
the remaining roots should be spread 
out and soil worked in among them and 
made firm. After planting is accom- 
plished, with the point of union between 
understock and scion, or ‘‘knuckle’’, set 
about one inch below the surface of the 
ground, the newly planted bushes should 
be mounded with soil taken from _ be- 
tween the rows. This serves the double 
purpose of cutting down the loss of 
moisture through transpiration from the 
stems, and providing winter protection. 
Place manure in the depressions made 
by removing soil for mounding. The 
bushes should be pruned prior to plant- 
ing by cutting the tops back approxi- 
mately one-half. 


Bulbs. The planting of hardy spring- 
flowering bulbs may continue until the 
surface soil freezes. If you have ordered 
Lily bulbs which are likely to be re- 
ceived after the ground has frozen, the 
places intended for their reception 
should be heavily muleched with some 
insulating material, such as leaves, salt 
hay, or straw, so that the bulbs may be 
planted as soon as they are received. 
Clumps of bulbs set out in the perennial 
border should be legibly marked so that 
there is no danger of injuring their 
growing shoots when the mulch is 
worked under early in the spring. 


Winter protection. In those sections 
where the onset of winter comes early, 
protection should be given to those 
plants which are on the border-line of 
hardiness. No covering which is likely to 
provide an attractive winter home for 
mice should be put in place until there 
have been several sharp frosts and one 
is reasonably sure that mice have com- 
pleted their domestic arrangements else- 
where. 

In applying mulches to the perennial 





should be eareful not to 


border one 
smother those plants which have ever- 
green foliage, such as Foxglove. 


Sometimes considerable damage is 
done to some shrubs, bush Roses for 
example, by the whipping they are sub- 
jected to by winter winds which may 
even cause them to break off at the 
ground line. The shrubbery should be 
looked over before severe frost comes 
and any bushes which seem to be loose 
should be made firm by stamping the 
soil firmly around their stems, or by 
fastening them to a stake. Some Rose 
growers make a practice of cutting back 
the tops of Hybrid Perpetual Roses to 
lessen wind pressure by reducing the 
branches exposed to it. Climbing Roses 
should be looked over with a view to 
seeing that they are firmly fastened to 
their supports. Those kinds which are 
somewhat tender should be removed 
from the support, bundled in corn stalks 
and again tied to the support. In very 
severe climates it may be necessary to 
lay them on the ground and cover them 
with a few inches of soil. 

‘In regions which have severe winters 
something must be done to protect 
Waterlilies and the pools in which they 
are grown. When the pool is a small 
one perhaps the best way is to bridge 
it with boards which should be covered 
with straw or litter to prevent the water 
from freezing deeply. In large pools 
usually the best method is to drain the 
water from the pool and place the boxes 
and tubs containing the Lilies close 
together so that they may more con- 
veniently be covered with leaves to 
prevent the root stocks from freezing. 
In the case of tropical Lilies, unless one 
has greenhouse facilities, it is usually 
better to obtain new stock from pro- 
fessional growers every spring rather 
than to attempt to carry the old plants 
over winter. 


Fire hazards. Within the past two or 
three years in the Brooklyn Botanie Gar- 
den it has been graphically impressed 
upon us that winter covering may 
present a fire hazard. A large and 
valuable Boxwood was destroyed as the 
result of a lighted cigarette butt care- 
lessly tossed into the burlap windbreak. 
Last spring I was amazed to see a Moon- 
seed vine going up in a pillar of flame, 
also charged to the account of a eare- 
less smoker! Had either of these plants 
been near a dwelling it is conceivable 
that the house itself might have taken 
fire. Therefore, if you have vines grow- 
ing on trellises near the house, it is 


worth while to look them over before 
winter approaches with the object of 
removing any dead, and therefore inflam- 
mable, material if it is present in large 
quantity. You should also try to avoid 
the use of combustible material for cov- 
ering plants in the vicinity of the house, 
unless it is a fire-proof structure. 


Sweet Peas. If you live in a climate 
no more severe than that in the vicinity 
of New York City take a chance on 
planting Sweet Pea seeds towards the 
end of the month. The ground should be 
thoroughly prepared by digging it at 
least 18 inches deep and incorporating 
liberal quantities of rotted manure. Pro- 
tect the seeds from rodents and birds by 
moistening them and rolling them in 
powdered red lead. 


Pests. Look over your shrub plantings 
and if any of the bushes are badly in- 
fested with scale insects take advantage 
of a mild day and spray them with a 
dormant spray, such as a miscible oil 
diluted according to the manufacturer’s 
directions; or with commercial lime 
sulphur, 1 part to 9 parts water. It is 
generally believed that a dormant spray 
is more effective when applied just be- 
fore growth starts in the spring, but in 
the case of bad infestations two spray- 
ings are probably better than one; and, 
if one is applied in the fall, it is a 
measure of insurance if the gardener is 
forgetful, or is prevented by rush of 
other work from spraying in the spring. 


Stored bulbs. Summer-flowering bulbs 
which were dug up to be stored indoors 
over the winter should be cleaned of 
loose seales and gone over carefully to 
be sure that they are free from disease 
and insect pests. Gladiolus corms may 
be fumigated to destroy thrips by plac- 
ing them in paper bags with one ounce 
of naphthalene flakes to every hundred 
corms. They should be left this way for 
three weeks in a temperature between 
60° and 70°, then removed from the 
bags, placed in shallow trays and kept, 
preferably, in a temperature between 
40° and 50°. 

Christmas Roses. If you have a plant- 
ing of Christmas Roses and a coldframe 
sash that is not working, it is a good 
idea to protect them from the battering 
which comes from heavy rains and wind 
by placing the glass sash over them. It 
should be supported at sufficient height 
to allow plenty of clearance for the 
blooms and no attempt should be made to 
prevent free circulation of air about the 
plants. 
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This Month in... 





OVEMBER 1. The Winter rye I 

planted a few weeks ago is over 

a foot tall. That planted only a 
few days ago is already up in spite of 
the frosty mornings. I have found it 
possible to plant this winter cover crop 
as late as the fifth of this month and 
have it grow thick enough to prevent the 
soil from washing and also provide an 
attractive green spot all winter instead 
of the dull brown of bare soil. As long 
as the ground is not frozen solid the 
rye seems to grow—then during the 
long winter the plants seem to be able 
to take all that “old man winter” has 
to offer and be ready to start right where 
they left off as soon as the soil thaws in 
late February or early March. 

No other crop has been found to com- 
pare with Winter Rye as a cover crop 
for cultivated areas in the northern half 
of our great country. It is indeed good 
to see so many farmers thus protecting 
their soil. The soil conservation require- 
ments of the government have done much 
to bring this about. Veteh is often reecom- 
mended for use in combination with rye, 
mainly because as a legume it manufae- 
tures its own nitrogen. However, I have 
not found it too satisfactory, first be- 
cause it is a little slow to get estab- 
lished and, therefore, must be planted 
sarly—before October 5—and_ second, 
because the plant does not begin to make 
nitrogen until it is pretty well developed 
and by that time it is a long tough vine 
that is not too easy to turn under. 

Next year nitrogen is going to be 
searce and expensive. By planting a cover 
crop this fall you will save the loose 
nitrogen in your garden soil that the 
vegetable plants didn’t use. The vigorous 
rye roots will pick up this valuable ma- 
terial, store it in its leaves and roots 
and then when the plants are turned 
under next spring the nitrogen will be 
returned to the soil as the rye rots. So, 
to conserve nitrogen sow as much of 
your garden to rye as possible and do it 
now. 

We are enjoying that new Cos type 
endive. The heart leaves grow up into a 
sort of head making it unnecessary to 
tie them up—you will find an illustra- 
tion of this in the August FrLower 
GROWER (p. 366). The only fault I 
can find with it is that the leaf stalks 
or main ribs are pretty big, just like they 
are on some kinds of chard. Personally, 
I like a lot of leafy area on my endive 
and chard. As I eat them I ean imagine 
that the large colorless ribs contain few 
vitamins or minerals. 


November 5. A few days of continued 
cold rain makes it seem as though winter 
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By PAUL W. DEMPSEY 


Author of “Grow Your Own Vegetables” 


was almost here, with practically all the 
leaves gone from the trees and the dark 
dreary mornings. When it clears up 
there will probably be a real freeze. 
When the temperature goes below 26° F. 
it really does some damage to the 
hardiest vegetables unless they are pro- 
tected somewhat by foliage. J call this a 
“real freeze” and try to have all my 
erops under cover. When plant cells 
have actually been broken by low tem- 
perature some damage is bound to occur 
and vegetables will not keep too well. 
The proper time to store the various 
crops is indeed hard to decide. 
years this freeze comes the tenth of this 
month and then the next year good grow- 
ing weather will prevail up to Thanks- 
giving. If you plan to store much 
produce it does not pay to take a chance. 
Get it under cover and you will not have 
to worry about that sudden freeze. 

For some reason or other the cabbage 
worms and aphis have not been as bad 
as usual on the various members of the 
cabbage family this fall. The Chinese 
Cabbage is especially good now and I am 
planning to store a box or two in the 
same way we pack our eelery. I have 
tried to ‘‘talk up’’ this comparatively 
little known plant for over 20 years. It 
is so easy to grow and ean be planted 
so late in the season that it is ideal 
for the backyard gardener. It makes 
one of the best bases for all kinds of 
salads and also can be eooked—but be- 
ware, don’t cook it more than 5 minutes. 
You will find it sold on many vegetable 
stands for the next month or two. Try 
some and if you like it put it down as a 
must for your garden next fall. Seed 
planted August 15 in our garden has 
been heading up fast and will be ready 
for taking up in a week or so. It will 
stand cold about as 
well as any vegetable. 

This year we planted 
all the different kinds 
of ‘‘greens’’ we could 
find in the seed ecata- 


logues. Here is our 
opinion of some of 
them. 


Upland Cress or Pep- 
pergrass. Looks a_ lot 
like curled parsley but 
has a little more ‘‘ bite’’ 
to it, though it ean not 
ve called hot. Grows 
quickly so short rows 
should be planted at 
monthly intervals from 
April 15 to September 
1. Plant seed in shallow 
furrow allowing about 
8 inches between rows. 


Some 


bulletin “Home Vegetable Storage.” 


Thin out to 3 inches or not as it makes 
little difference. I enjoyed it mith hard- 
boiled egg or cold meat sandwich and 
also have had a few extra sprigs often 
with my lunch. Adds color and flavor to 
salad. 

Mustard. Most everything said about 
eress goes for this easily grown salad. 
There is little more to it than the eress; 
it has a broader leaf and hotter flavor. 
Makes an exeellent addition to salad as 
smaller amount of flavoring is necessary. 
We will not be without it another year. 
Plant in 12-inch rows. 

Kale. Just look at your vitamin chart 
and you will feel grand after a bite of 
this easily grown member of the cab- 
bage family. Most everything said about 
eress goes for this green as well. In 
addition it can be cooked, alone or com- 
bined with cabbage or broccoli. Kale is 
one of the hardiest of vegetables. It will 
sometimes stand all winter and start 
growing in the spring. Plant in 12-inch 
rows and thin to 3 or 4 inches. 

Sorrel or Dock (the cultivated variety- 
Rumex crispus). This is a perennial, a 
first cousin of the common weed, and so 
should be planted out of the way near 
the rhubard or asparagus. A half dozen 
plants will provide all the leaves you can 
use. Allow 18 inches for each plant. 
The leaves are edible throughout the 
growing season. They are tender and 
have a delightful flavor. 

Corn Salad. This may be satisfactory 
for a change now and then but it isn’t in 
the class with the above four. In our 
opinion, hardly worth planting. 

Orach or French Spinach. We had 
both the red and green leaved varieties. 
It must be used when the plants are a 
foot or so high as it quickly shoots up 
to 4 or 5 feet with leaves a foot across. 





Celery, Chinese cabbage, cabbage and similar crops 
remain crisp and fresh by planting in a deep frame. 
Leave the bed open until freezing weather, then cover 
with boards and straw or leaves and soil. From the 
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We found it had little flavor either raw 
or cooked. The red variety made a beau- 
tiful plant and might well be used in a 
decorative planting. Hardly worth plant- 
ing in the vegetable garden. 

Roquette or Rocket Salad. Whew! I 
ean still taste it—just like a skunk 
smells. Yes, we grew it quickly and 
used it young and tender. Well, there 
wasn’t much salad eaten at that meal. 
Not recommended unless you have a 
strong desire for something different 
(and strongly flavored). 


November 10. It finally cleared off 
cold and frosty but no real freeze as 
yet. We thought we had better get our 
crops in so everyone helped over the 
week-end. The garden is all cleaned up 
except for the row of parsnips for spring 
and a few feet of parsley and kale. 
Pulled all the beets, carrots and turnips 
that were left, topped them and packed 
them in a box of damp loam. 

Our cold cellar is not too good; cement 
floor and high location makes it dry 
and warm. Most vegetables must be 
kept cold at 36 to 45° F. if you hope to 
keep them any length of time. All 
except squash, onions and potatoes need 
to be kept in a fairly damp atmosphere 
in order to stay firm and erisp. By 
packing roots in damp garden soil (I 
suppose damp sand or peat would do) 
and frequently sprinkling the floor of 
the storage room we can usually keep 
fruits and vegetables in fair condition 
into January. We dug the celery, shook 
off some of the soil, pulled off the outside 
leaves and packed the plants tightly in a 
deep box with 3 inches of soil about the 
roots. This is wet about every 10 days 
by setting the box in a shallow pan of 
water. We handled the Chinese cab- 
bage in the same way. The few cabbage 
and cauliflower were pulled up, the old 
outside leaves picked off, some of the 
dirt removed from the roots and all 
packed together in a bin on the floor 
with their roots in 4 inches of damp soil. 
These are covered with a bag to keep 
them from drying. We still have a few 
onions left in the closet. These are kept 
in a slatted crate on the shelf. The 
squash are keeping well on the shelves 
where the ventilation is good. The fruit 
is kept in tight boxes on the floor (on 
slats so they will not get wet) with bur- 
lap bags over them to keep them from 
shriveling. We found a little rot in the 
potatoes and had to pick them all over. 
Threw out almost a bushel—that leaves 
5 which I am afraid are not going to 
keep as well as usual because the late 
blight disease was so serious. These are 
kept in bushel baskets with bags over the 





... In the 
Small Fruit Garden 


By GEORGE L. SLATE 





has taken place during the winter months. 

The newly set berry plants should be 
cut back at planting time to a height of 
6 to 8 inches. 

Early mulching. Mulching the straw- 
berry bed for winter is another opera- 
tion that pays big dividends the follow- 
ing spring. Formerly it was customary 
to apply the mulch any time after the 
ground was frozen hard. Now it is 
known that the mulch should be applied 
before temperatures drop much below 
20° F. If the plants experience tempera- 
tures much below that point, especially 
in late fall, the crown, or solid center 
of the plant as well as many of the roots, 
may be injured and the stored food de- 
stroyed. If the crown of an uninjured 
plant is cut across, the tissue is 
pearly white in color. If the tissue is 
brown, damage has been done in an 
amount proportional to the brown colora- 
tion. Plants showing much brown color- 
ing in the crown are severely injured and 
will be weak, or even die just as the fruit 
is ripening the following June. 

Grain straw or marsh hay applied to 


HE bundle of small fruit plants, 

which may be arriving sometime 

this month following your order 
should be opened as soon as received 
from the nursery and the plants heeled 
in until ready for planting. If the plants 
are at all dry, soak them a few hours 
in water before heeling in or planting. 

To set sucker plants of red and black 
raspberries plunge the spade into the 
soil vertically to a depth of 6 inches, pull 
it towards the operator and insert the 
plant in the hole behind the spade, tak- 
ing care that the roots are placed natu- 
rally and not doubled up. After with- 
drawing the spade, step heavily on the 
soil each side of the plant to firm the 
soil about the roots. With larger plants 
such as transplants, or with currants, 
gooseberries, and grapes it is necessary 
to dig a hole large enough to accom- 
modate the roots without crowding. As 
the soil is filled in around the roots 
step heavily on it to make certain that 
it is in close contact with the roots and 
that no air pockets are left. 
To prevent fall-set berry plants from 

heaving out of the soil by frost action a depth of 2 or 3 inches about the mid- 
the soil should be mounded up loosely dle of November should prevent any 
around the newly set plants to a depth injury from cold and carry the plants 
of 6 inches. This loose soil acts as a safely through until spring. In an ex- 
mulch to prevent heaving. This mound posed site brush may be necessary to 
may be worked down level in the spring. prevent the straw from blowing away 
This operation must not be omitted, before it is packed down by rain or snow. 
otherwise the plants may be found on Baled straw or marsh hay is most con- 
the surface of the soil the following venient for the home gardener and may 
spring, especially if snowfall has been be had from feed stores. Pine needles 
light and much freezing and thawing are also satisfactory for mulching. 
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of the plants are loaded with blossoms 
and green berries. Oh yes, we will have 
to admit that the berries are rather lack- 
ing in color and flavor. 

Well another garden season has 
passed. We have never had a better 
season in our garden, largely due to the 
well distributed rains throughout the 
season. We have worked hard and have 
learned a lot. We had a grand time and 
look forward to another year when vege- 
table gardens will probably be needed 
more than ever. The canned and stored 
stuff in our cellar will often remind us 
of our 1942 garden. Thanksgiving will 
find us truly thankful to God for having 
made it possible for us to work with 
Him in our garden day by day through 
the season. 


top to prevent drying. Potatoes and 
squash usually keep well in our closet 
all winter. 


November 20. More than a week of 
lovely weather; most wish we had waited 
a while before cleaning up the garden. 
Believe it or not, Mother picked over a 
pint of everbearing strawberries. Some 
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The last blooms of the season 


Early Winter Blooms 
By A. B. Bonn 


NE evening early last November 
when the wind was raking the 
clouds into a thousand windrows, 

and threatening everything else that 

might stand in its way, I hurried out to 
rescue the last of my flowers before they 
should be broken down or frozen. 

There stood the Snapdragons straight 
and strong, and I revelled in the eold, 
crisp squeak of their leaves as I gathered 
some of them. 

The Limelight Marigolds nodded their 

scrambled egg” heads as I passed, the 

white Cosmos danced, and a Heavenly 

Blue Seabiosa crouched low as though 

to keep its tootsies warm. 

I passed the frozen masses of many a 
tender flower and then came upon a great 
sheaf of purple bloom—a spring and 
autumn flowering Iris, Autumn King, Jr., 
that was planted two years ago. In that 
border where so much was black and 
dying, the flowers of this one plant seemed 
more gorgeous than orchids. It had been 
blooming sinee the first of Oetober, and 
the four stalks that I eut that night had 
23 buds and flowers. Each stalk branched 
and sometimes re-branched, so that a 
great many flowers were in bloom at once. 
Another tall stalk was left on the plant, 
two others had bloomed out. 

The sunset hour seemed to make each 
flower glow with light from within, and 
when I laid the Iris on the armful of 
Rosalie Snapdragons, the effeet was 
dazzling. Then I raised my eyes, and 
found their colors duplicated in the misty 
purple hills and the setting sun. 

As late as November 25 the Iris was 
still pushing up new stalks and managing 
to open an oceasional flower on the re- 
maining tall stalk, in spite of the facet 
that we had several nights of frost. 

Although these hybrids look like and 
are treated the same as the regular 
bearded Iris, they inerease much faster 
and have more abundant bloom, some- 
times blooming intermittently through- 
out the summer in addition to their great 
bursts of bloom in spring and fall. 
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Little Items of 








with others their experiences 
problem has been, however, 


the response. 





EADERS of this magazine have always shown a willingness to share 
in growing interesting plants. The 
to find space for all the letters submitted. 
Kor this reason, these two pages have been set aside for short 
reader-contributions this month and two or more pages will be 
allowed to this new department in future issues depending upon 
All are invited to participate. e 
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Compost Improves Soils 


1 te r0Ry Gardeners should plan this 
year to improve their soil for next 
year by adding humus. 

Humus is important because it adds 
greatly to the water-holding capacity of 
sandy soils and makes elay soils more 
workable. About the average home there 
is sufficient plant material such as leaves 
and grass clippings to make a compost 
pile which would supply all of the humus 
that can be used advantageously about 
the home. 

Place the compost pile in a secluded 
corner. Shrubs may be used to shield it 
from view. The plant material to be de- 
composed should be put down in layers, 
with thin layers of soil between. A few 
handfuls of lime and complete plant food 
should be sprinkled over each layer of 
plant material as it is put on the pile. 
A small quantity of decayed material 
manure seattered through the pile will 
hasten decay. Special chemicals intended 
to convert compost into artificial manure 
are particularly recommended. The com- 
post pile should not be allowed to dry out. 

Allow the composted material to decom- 
pose quite thoroughly before using it. 
Such material can best be used in the 
flower and vegetable garden. 

The use of compost or manure on the 
lawn is not recommended. Surface appli- 
cations on grass are of no value and often 
bring in weeds and disease organisms. 








Eryngium Leavenworthi 
By Daisy L. Ferrick, (Kans.) 


RYNGIUM leavenworthi is one of the 

most beautiful and picturesque of the 
many native plants growing from Kansas 
south, through Oklahoma and Texas. In 
July and August the 3- to 4-foot plants 
bear at the tip of each stem a dense ovate 
head of purple, with spiny gray and pur- 
ple leaf-like bracts both at base and at 
tip of spike. The flowers are similar to 
the cultivated species except for the addi- 
tion of these large silvery ornamental 
bracts which add greatly to its beauty. 
The gray foliage is stiff and spiny. All 
information I ean find on this species lists 
it as perennial, but it has never lived over 
winter in my garden. The seed is ripe 
late fall and, if planted immediately in a 
sunny location, one can be assured of this 
silver and purple beauty the following 
year. Germination is very uncertain on 
spring planted seed. Eryngium leaven- 
worthi excels any of the cultivated forms 
in beauty and artistic coloring for winter 
bouquet material. 


Oxalis Adenophylla 


XALIS adenophylla is a weleome ad- 

dition to the winter window garden. 
The bulbs are quite hardy and should be 
planted from August to November. The 
flowers are similar in shape to other 
Oxalis varieties and bright rose in color, 
but the foliage is entirely different. The 
leaves are quite small, in fact, the plant 
looks more like a Genista than an Oxalis. 
The growth is low and compact making 
it suitable for pot culture, hanging baskets 
and rock gardens. The bulbs multiply 
quickly, even forming on the stems above 
ground. It is also easily grown from cut- 
tings. It is not particular what kind of 
soil it has. . Hoorman, (Calif.) 





. The Radowitz Phlox 


EVERAL visitors asked me last sum- 

mer, “What makes such a lovely rose 
colored spot there at the end of your 
garden?” It was the new Radowitz 
Phlox. In a bed, the effect is a flame of 
rose, softened with white. The individual 
flower is large, the white markings show- 
ing very distinctly against the pink back- 
ground, as if flakes of snow, all soft and 
feathery, clung to the petals. The plants 

































Lively Interest 


are quite spreading; the good sized heads 
of bloom are held well above the foliage 
and they seem to do well in any kind of 
soil, and like plenty of moisture. I[ 
sprinkle pulverized sheep manure around 
the plants, seratching it into the soil, and 
repeat this process in about three weeks. 
The Radowitz blooms early and continu- 
ously, all summer and fall, and it cuts 
well. There is no other Phlox like it.— 
(Mrs.) OrvILLE INGALLS, ( Vt.) 


Pulmonaria As An 


Edging Plant 
By Exeanor Sr. Georce, (Vt.) 


ULMONARIA | saccharata, which 

forms neat round clumps, makes an 

unusual and beautiful edging where 
space permits the use of so large a plant. 
This is particularly true when the small 
blossom leaves of early spring have given 
place to the large and handsomely spot- 
ted leaves which follow the blooming 
season. 

In a formal planting at the center of 
our garden, consisting of a large circular 
bed of herbs around the sundial and four 
square beds of perennials, it has been 
used with telling effect around the circle 
and across the front edge of each of the 
square beds. 

The Pulmonaria, the common name of 
which is Lungwort, makes a singularly 
appropriate edging for the herbs sur- 
rounding the sundial, as it would for any 
herb garden. 

Just behind the Pulmonaria across the 
front of each of the square beds is planted 
a row of the beautiful airy Delphinium 
chinensis Cambridge Blue giving a de- 


lightful contrast of form and color with 
the green and silver leaves of the Pul- 
monaria, 

No plant in the garden is more admired 
or seems to be less familiar to the average 
visitor than this Pulmonaria. Strange— 
for it is one of the most satisfactory of 
perennials. It apparently has no diseases 
and no insect enemies. It grows in either 
sun or shade and its only positive re- 
quirement is sufficient moisture. It does 
wilt badly in hot dry weather. One of the 
arliest blooming plants in the spring, it 
has long been a favorite in English 
gardens where its pink buds and blue 
blossoms have earned it the folk names 
of “Mary and Joseph” and “Soldiers and 
Sailors.” 

There are two other varieties of Pul- 
monaria, the red-flowered Mrs. Moon and 
a white-flowered form which is rather 
searce and hard to find in this country. 
The leaf of these two types also is slightly 
different in shape from the blue flowered 
variety being more round and _ blunt— 
less interesting and definite than the 
shapely pointed oval of the latter. 

Pulmonaria saccharata is rather slow 
from seed. Nursery grown plants, which 
are quite inexpensive, will be found much 
more satisfactory. The plants increase in 
size with reasonable rapidity and one’s 
stock multiplies by division. Both plant- 
ing and dividing should be done in the 
fall—September or October. The plant 
resents having its roots disturbed at any 
other season. When planted in the spring 
it seems to sulk and do little good until 
the following spring, so that one gains a 
full season by fall planting. 

Pulmonaria is oak-hardy and has en- 
dured temperatures as low as 40° below 
zero without injury in this Vermont gar- 
den. In the fall, the plant remains sightly 
until the very last killing frost of the 
year. 





The World’s Largest Floral Flag 

















There bloomed in California this past season a floral flag composed of 600,000 plants 
and covering 9 acres. It was planted on the seed farms of Bodger Seeds, Ltd. The flag 
itself measured 455 by 2602 feet; the stars were ten feet across and the stripes were about 
22 feet wide. The flag was composed of three different Larkspurs: variety White King for 
the background, stars and the white stripes; Carmine King for the red stripes; and Blue 
Spire for the blue field. The flag staff, measuring 10 by 450 feet, was of Calendulas 








Teas— Herbal 


By Portia Gitpin, (IIl.) 


ITH government wartime agencies 

regulating the distribution of tea 

to consumers, it might be advisable 
for tea drinkers to try out some of the 
herbs which can go into the making of 
teas. 

Of the sweet herbs which you may 
gather fresh from your herb garden in 
summer, or use dried next winter, there’s 
Basil, a great favorite with us. It’s taken 
the place of China tea on several ocea- 
sions this past winter, and its spicy flavor 
was a delightful change. 

We use a teaspoonful of dried herbs 
to each cup of boiling water, let steep five 
to ten minutes, strain, and serve with 
sugar to taste. In using the fresh leaves, 
we cut them up into small bits and use a 
little less. Of course, as always, in mak- 
ing any drink, everyone to his own taste. 
And then, too, in the summer some may 
like it hot and some may like it eold. 
Herb teas are good we’ve found “to com- 
fort both stomach and heart.” 

In this respect none is more effective 
nor more quickly made than mint tea, 
either plain or with Lemon Balm or Lemon 
Verbena. Do you remember the hot pep- 
permint tea you drank ’way back when a 
stomach ache set in? 

Others of the sweet herbs for teas are 
any of the Thymes, Lavender, Rosemary, 
Anise, Sweet Marjoram, and Lemon Balm. 
Lemon Balm, however, must be_ boiled 
briefly to draw out the flavor. All are 
pleasantly tangy taken plain as a night- 
cap or served with sugar and cookies on 
a hot summer afternoon; or, if you really 
are of an adventuresome spirit, take some 
cups and take some herbs, then call your 
neighbors in. Let them experiment and 
blend herbs to suit their taste and watch 
them drink it up. 

We've been told that Bee Balm and 
Costmary were good in teas and, as we 
have both in our garden, we are looking 
forward to trying them out. 

Sage tea is an old timer, but while we 
like sage in dressings, ete., it seems too 
much like a medicine to us (a throwback 
to childhood days when we took it unwill- 
ingly at bedtime when coming down with 
a cold). Horehound would come under 
this heading of medicinal herbs, as would 
Catnip, Chamomile, and Tansy. 

There are other herbs to use in teas 
but we’ve found the sweet herbs we've 
mentioned to be the most likeable. 


[A comprehensive article, “Tea Substi- 
tutes In The United States,” was printed 
in the May Journal of The New York 
Botanical Garden which is available for 
15 cents from the Garden, Bronx Park, 
New York.—Epiror. | 
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Courtesy Wayside Gardens 


Blue Glory of the Sun 


ET the words, Leucocoyrne ixioides 

odorata, to music, preferably the 

sultry rhythm of The Tuba Song, 
and the fantastie combination of syllables 
melts into euphony. Like this—Li-k6-ko- 
ri’-né ik-si-oi’-déz 6-d6-ra’-tii. The word 
ixioides is deseriptive and self-explana- 
tory, as the suffix, oides, means like or re- 
sembling, in this instance, the little Afri- 
ean Corn Lily, Ixia. Odorata is for the 
fine fragrance of Heliotrope, not the least 
of its attributes as a eut flower, for the 
blossoms of this South American bulb will 
keep for as long as two weeks in water. 
A strong wiry stem to 18 inches high ear- 
ries a terminal umbel of pale blue blos- 
soms. The large individual flower resem- 
bles, in form and distribution of color, 
the more common Glory of the Snow, 
Chionodoxa. Two very narrow, grass-like 
leaves lie flat on the ground, an added 
attraction to those gardeners who dread 
the foliage problem most spring bulbs 
present. 

Though of recent introduction and com- 
paratively new to North American gar- 
dens, Glory of the Sun is already a 
standard florist’s flower and may be sue- 
cessfully grown in the open ground in 
warm climates if cultural directions are 


earefully followed. The most important 
of these, | have found, is early pl: hd 
with the bulb set at precisely the proper 


depth. Unless planted before mid-Novem- 
ber the bulb is likely to lie dormant in 
the soil and once when I planted the first 
week in November the two little dark 
leaves were all the reward I received. The 
average gardener will hesitate to plant 
such small bulbs 4 inches deep, but this 
has been accepted by the trade as the 
proper planting depth. A third impor- 
tant requirement is that of good drainage 
as Leucocoryne must have abundant mois- 
ture from planting time until the blos- 
appear in April. Given perfect 
drainage the bulbs may be successfully 
crown in any good garden soil. Sun, for 
at least part of the day, is another essen- 
tial requirement. The finest blossoms I 
have seen were produced by bulbs planted 


soms 
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Glory of the Sun 


By LILA McCOMBS, (Calif.) 


in sandy soil in a bed with southern 
exposure. 

While California gardeners and those 
of the southern states may treat Leucoco- 
ryne as a half-hardy garden subject, it 
many be grown only in the greenhouse and 
winter window garden in the Kast. | have 
not tried to grow Leucocoryne as a pot 
plant, so cannot speak from personal ex- 
perience, but general Freesia culture with 
the same light, rich, gritty compost as 
that required for Freesias, is recom- 
mended, although the gardener should not 
attempt to bring them into bloom quite as 


early in the winter as Freesias. 

When buying bulbs be sure to specify 
top size as there is a great difference in 
size and price of the bulbs and very small 
bulbs may not bloom the first year. Leuco- 
coryne seed germinates freely when sown 
in heat or if planted in the open ground 
in early spring while the soil is still cool. 
The seedlings make rapid growth some- 
times blooming as early as the second 
year. As the supply of bulbs is still some- 
what limited and high in price this is an 
excellent way for the gardener to grow 
them in quantity. 








Birds in Your Garden 


By Marcaret MCKENNY 
Author of “Birds in the Garden” 


Song Sparrow 


AU: bird-lovers have a soft spot 

in their hearts for the song 
sparrow. East or West, North or 
South, he is one of the first birds 
to welcome or often foretell spring 
and such an optimistie songster! 
Even in the northeastern states his 
song may be heard at intervals all 
winter and in the far West, not a 
day passes which isn’t brightened 
by his simple, cheerful song. 

Even to those who speak sweep- 
ingly of “little brown birds” the 
song sparrow has a personality. He 
is gentle and friendly and some- 
times becomes trusting enough to 
at erumbs at our doorstep, or even 
within the door. His length is 64 
inches. He is brown above, streaked 
with darker brown, the stripes show- 
ing more distinctly on his head. Be- 
low he is whitish, spotted with 
brown, the spots converging into a 
central sploteh on the middle of 
his breast. He has an insatiable euri- 
osity, his reedy chirp always her- 
alding the bird-student’s presence 
and giving frantie warning if there 
is a eat in the offing. 

The song sparrow usually nests 
on the ground or in low bushes, but 
sometimes he may be tempted to use 
a nesting platform. This shelf 
should be 6 by 6 inches, open on 
all sides, and should be nailed to a 
tree or post about 5 feet above the 
ground, and in a sheltered spot. It 
is worth while to take pains to have 
| a pair of song sparrows nest in your 













shrubbery, for besides the pleasure 
given you by their song, “Sweet, 
sweet, sweet, very merry cheer,” | 
they feed their young quantities of 
cutworms, canker and army worms, 
cabbage worms, weevils, locusts, 
grasshoppers and crickets. The food 
of the parent birds is largely weed 
seeds—chickweed, sorrel, dock and 
dandelion. Half the 
eaten by them belongs to such 
troublesome species as crab and 
witeh grass. 

No bird frequents the bird bath | 
more freely than the song sparrow. | 
Often even at dusk on a chilly win- 
ter day, you can see a little dark 
figure splashing merrily in the 
water. 

Gentle, friendly, tuneful and very 
useful, the song sparrow should be 
a welcome guest in all gardens. 
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What is goin on inthe 





Conducted by DOROTHY BIDDLE, (Pleasantville, N. Y.) 


Why Do People Join Garden Clubs? 


LAYTON 


F. PALMER, California’s 
State Chairman of Nature-Garden 
Clubs, has stated so excellently what 

he considers the reasons why people join 

garden clubs that I am going to pass his 
words on to you: 

“Human beings are social by nature, and 
so every organization which they form 
naturally takes on certain social implica- 
tions and values. Life would be very drab 
were this not true, for the social human 
companionship which develops between men 
even in the business world does much to- 
ward keeping them human. Not only that, 
but it saves them from much of the unneces- 
sary wear and tear concomitant with the 
business of making a living. It is the social 
side that gives life its real flavor. 

“We join garden clubs for various rea- 
sons, all more or less defensible, with per- 
haps some more important in our individual 
cases than others. Perhaps we are trying, 
with only a fair degree of success, to main- 
tain our own home grounds, and feel the 
need of advice from those who we believe 
can assist us. Sometimes just talking over 


our common problems gives us new cour- 


age and inspiration. We see new plants 
whose names we seem unable to learn— 


and learning the name of a strange plant 
is, of course, one of the first steps toward 
effectively making its acquaintance. Ex- 
change of plants as well as of ideas is 
bound to have its place in the activities of 
a garden club. Insects and plant diseases 
cause us much worry; we need advice on 
these matters. We take our problems to the 
garden club meeting—somebody surely has 
the right answer for each. 

“Tt does us lots of good, and we take 
much interest, in listening to an inspiring 
speaker proclaim the methods and joys of 
growing certain plants which we may fully 
realize are beyond our reach. So we thrill 
as they tell us about the magic of growing 
Orchids or Camellias, Lilies or Rhododen- 
drons. For in our imagination we seem 
suddenly to become light and soar far away 
from this world and its cares—for perhaps 
a few too short minutes. It is all a fine 
experience—like listening to grand music or 
studying a fine picture.” 





Thanksgiving Table Decorations 


F your club’s November program is not 

already too full (and if it is, just tuck 
the idea away in your memory for another 
year, or better still, jot it down in your 
garden notebook), your members would find 
it very stimulating this year to have a 
“Victory Centerpiece” contest. Ask each 
member to bring to the November meeting 
a vegetable arrangement for the holiday 
table. With all the vegetables that home 
gardens are producing, there will be plenty 
of material to use, and a little inspiration 
will carry the arrangers a long way. 


A Gay Christmas Meeting 


F your club has not yet made plans for 

its December meeting, here’s an idea 
that will give the whole club pleasure in 
advance, and Garry a cheery holiday greet- 
ing to a great many other people. Find out 
how many beds there are in your local hos- 
pital, Ask each member of your club to 
bring to the meeting enough used rubber 
jar rings so that you will have one for every 
hospital bed. ‘ 

These rings will be the frames on which 





“Have you sent for the details of 
FLOWER GROWER’S group subscrip- 
tion plan? Your Garden Club will want 
to know about this special offer.” 
Write to 
Garden Club Department 
THE FLOWER GROWER, Albany, N. Y. 











the members will make tiny tray wreaths, 
one to be placed on every breakfast tray on 
Christmas morning. The finest evergreens 
will be used. I have found Cedar, Arborvite, 
Boxwood, and Retinospora especially good. 
The material may be provided by the club 
or brought by members. But remember that 
a small handful will make a wreath or two. 
The pieces used must be very tiny, little 
more than a half inch long. Cover the rings 
with red ribbon before starting to add the 
greens. Then the evergreen clippings may 
be put on thin, leaving glimpses of the 
red to show through. The finest wire (pos- 
sibly radio wire divided into many parts) 
is best, but heavy green thread may be 
used for the tieing on of the pieces. The 
wee wreaths may be decorated with tiny 
eones, with little silver bells, with red 
berries—anything that gives a cheery effect 
and is in scale, will be fine. Even the 
sickest patient who has a tray will respond 
to the greeting of the dainty little tray 
wreaths. 





For Year Book Reports 


EW York State has worked out a fine 

plan for getting the material from its 
member clubs for the State Year Book. A 
blank questionnaire is sent to every club. 
Places to be filled in include the name of 
the club, the district, the total membership, 
name and address of president and of treas- 
urer; then there is a main heading of “Club 
Achievements.” Under this are the follow- 
ing topics: horticulture, flower shows, con- 
servation, civic work, roadside development, 
junior work, garden centers, programs, 
ways and means. 

With the material provided in such or- 
ganized form, the Year Book editors can 
work much more easily and efficiently, and 
checking up is much more readily taken care 
of. Incidentally, such a questionnaire will 


stimulate clubs to find out whether they are 
active in the various fields which are open 
to them. 


Chinese Flower Arrangement 


N inquiry comes from a garden club 
that would like to study Chinese 


flower arrangement. What books can I sug- 
gest on the subject? 

According to the best information avail- 
able, there is nothing on the Chinese style 
or styles. The Museum of Fine Arts in Bos- 
ton, whose Asiatic Department is the world’s 
leading authority on Chinese and Japa- 
nese art, has noth'ng to recommend. Miss 
Dorothy 8S. Manks, librarian of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society, says: “Of 
course the Chinese and Japanese have the 
same origins in art, so the general spirit of 
the two is alike. For actual details of dif- 
ference, the best sources of information will 
be prints of Chinese interiors in which 
flowers appear, accounts of Chinese life and 
customs, and even consultation with Chinese 
people themselves. It. should be an interest- 
ing study, but not one, I fear, that can be 
worked up in a couple of evenings.” Per- 
haps some reader can give us a lead that 
will bring us a little closer to Chinese flower 
arrangement. 


“Flowering Earth” 


ERE is an Illinois garden club asking 

me to recommend a book which they 
can have reviewed at a meeting and after- 
ward present to their public library—a book 
that will be appropriate for the garden 
club and still enjoyed by the general read- 
ing public. After a little thought, I decided 
to suggest “Flowering Earth” by Donald 
Culross Peattie. This is a personal, vibrant, 
exciting story of plant life; it is not a 
botany, though you may learn much botany 
from it; it is not a biography, though you 
come to know a man through it, it is not a 
philosophical discourse though you may de- 
rive a world of rich philosophy from it. 
I recommend it to you all. 


Do You Have a Good 
Publicity Chairman? 


TTENDING the annual meeting of the 
Garden Club of Kentucky, I listened 
in while two club presidents talked about 
their work. “No, we don’t have a publicity 
chairman,” one of them said. “We are not 
having a flower show this year so we won’t 
need one.” 
“Oh, I think you need a publicity chair- 
man just as much whether you have a show 
or not,” replied the other. Then they asked 


me what I thought, and we had a little 
discussion on the desirability of such a 


chairman. Others joined in, so that the com- 
ments were general. The consensus of opin- 
ion was that every club should have a 
very active publicity officer. Newspapers are 
always glad to publish interesting news, 
and the garden club that is doing some- 
thing worth while will want the public 
to know about it. Even a small village with 
a weekly newspaper will find that it pays 
to give out announcements of meetings, 
(Continued on next page) 
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stories of projects, records of accomplish- 
ments. Indeed, a good news nose in a_ pub- 
licitvy chairman is as valuable an asset as a 
club can have. I might almost say that the 
publicity chairman is second in importance 
to the club only to the president herself. 


Putting It Up to Members 
HE Kenosha County Garden Club (Wis- 


program that has come to my 
desk has two outstanding features that 
might well appear on many a_ program. 
The first is a feature of the first meeting 
of the year, the January meeting. A ques- 
tionnaire is put up to the members: “What 
topic would you be most interested in for 
1942 programs?” The second, which is like 
unto it, is a part of the last meeting of the 
year, which in November: “The fea- 
ture that I enjoyed most during the year,” 
by the club members. 

If the members have asked for what they 
want, and the club has provided it, in so 
far as possible, then the last meeting should 
be a song of praise. But we learn as much 
by our failures as by our successes, and 
the club program committee that has such 
a background one year will have plenty of 
inspiration in making the following year’s 
program, 


consin ) 


comes 


Monthly Newsletter 


ANY garden clubs publish a year book 

which goes to every member with the 
year’s program and other helpful material. 
But Mrs. Carl Singmaster, newly elected 
president of the Des Moines Garden Club, 
feels the need for a closer touch with her 
members so she plans to send out every 
month a ne\sletter which will bring reg- 
ular news + he club’s activities and all 
kinds of now touching the club’s interests 
to every member, whether she attends the 
club meetings or not. 


Poems to Match Programs 


HE Mariner’s Harbor Garden Club (New 

York) knows how much women love 
poetry. Every meeting is opened, they tell 
me, with a poem dealing with the subject of 
the meeting. Who had to find the lovely 
poems they did not say, but after you have 
caught the poem you have a delightful way 
of opening the meeting; far more inspiring, 
I am sure, than by a calling of the roll for 
attendance. For an autumn meeting, what 
poem could be lovelier than Bliss Carman’s 
“An Autumn Garden.” Here we will find 
those lovely lines: 


“The deep red, cones of the sumac 
And the woodbine’s crimson sprays 
Have bannered the common roadside 
For the pageant of passing days.” 


And farther on: 

“Here in the sifted sunlight 
A spirit seems to brood 
On the beauty and worth of being, 
In tranquil, instinetive mood; 
And the heart, athrob with gladness 
Such as the wise earth knows, 
Wells with a full Thanksgiving 
For the gifts that life bestows.” 


New England Gladiolus Society Officers 


T a meeting of the New England Gladi- 
A olus Society held on October 3, L. G. 
Bruggemann of Hingham, Mass., was elected 
President of the Society for the 1942-43 
period, Alfred M. Butler, Hermann G. Patt 
and H. L. White were elected vice-presidents. 
— ALBIN K. PARKER, Secretary. 
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| Clay holds these grasses 


Child Adventure 


in Flower Arrangement 


By DOROTHY BIDDLE 
and DOROTHEA BLOM 


N a number of little ways, this summer 
gave us opportunities to help relieve 
the tension of nerves in our war-torn 

world. Each of these experiences was a 
fresh proof to us of the value of a crea- 
tive activity like flower arrangement in a 
time of crisis, worry and spiritual hunger. 
One of these opportunities was doing 
some volunteer teaching in a farm camp 
where there were a number of English 
evacuee children, and a few refugee chil- 
dren from the continent, as well as many 
American youngsters. Teaching flower ar- 
rangement to a large group of children 
over a period of weeks was a brand new 
experience to us, and an enlightening one. 

Flower arrangement as an art was 
eompletely new to every one of these 
children. The idea of making a pattern or 
design or planned picture out of plant 
material fascinated them. From the very 
first, they were made familiar with the 
various mechanical techniques of holding 
their material in place, like tieing groups 
of flowers together with a bit of string, 
packing tall containers with evergreen 
clippings, and training woody branches 
into desired curves. They made their own 
flower holders by erumpling chicken wire, 
sometimes fastening these to the bottoms 
of their bowls with floral clay, sometimes 
“nesting” them in a container partly filled 
with sand. They also had a few good 
needle point and hairpin holders to use 
on oeeasion. Their containers were, for 
the most part, the smallest size mixing 
bowls. 

We had no garden full of gay annuals 
and perennials. Instead, we had miles on 
end of woods and the glades which inter- 
cepted them, with all the native materials 
that God saw fit to grow in the middle of 
Vermont. 

Since the children would be leaving 
‘amp at a time when there would be a 
diminishing flower season, with winter 
ahead, we spent as much time on winter 
arrangements as on flower arrangements. 
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to the cork base 


There’s beauty in weeds from the fields 


Besides using the general run of summer 
wild flowers, the children found a great 
deal of pleasure in combining flowers 
with such things as the madonna-blue 
Clintonia berries, red Trillium berries 
(with which the woodland floor was often 
covered), small apples on branches, un- 
ripened soft green milkweed pods, Choke 
Cherries (at first green, later in their 
antique amber ripeness). 

One of the most frequent self-imposed 
projects was to make an arrangement of 
one color and green, including different 
values of the chosen color, and flowers of 
different shapes. A very successful one of 
these contained Golden-rod, Black-eyed 
Susan, Cinquefoil and Cobble-bush leaves. 

Finding a wide choice of dry materials 
for “winter arrangements” in summer was 
a real challenge to these children. Seed 
pods from the previous year were very 
rare, but each one found was all the more 
exciting. With them they used fungi, 
weathered bark, dry bits of fern, bare 
weathered branches, Pine cones, the 
speckled berry clusters of Solomon’s Seal, 
and, of course, Sumac. Usually they built 
their dry arrangements directly on a 
plank of wood, using a hairpin holder, 
flower clay and fine, strong string. 

As a climax of the season, the children 
had a small flower show as a part of a 
country fair. To many of the women visi- 
tors resident in the vicinity, the show was 
their introduction to the art of flower ar- 
rangement. How we enjoyed the com- 
ments of the adult visitors! “Just com- 
mon, ordinary things out of the woods, 
and how beautiful!” and “I ean hardly 
wait for winter, I have so many ideas 
now!” and “I wish we could have gotten 
into some of those classes.” 

And so the seed was sown and carried 
far and wide. 
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Information, Please! 


EADERS want your help with 
these puzzling garden questions. 
If you have had experience with the 
plants mentioned, send your answer 
to the Editor. As many letters as 
possible will be used in this column. 


Seeking Old Fashioned 
Pink Flower 


I am trying to find a little flower 
which we called pink Primrose. I 
think it was an annual that self- 
sowed in the latitude of southern Ten- 
nessee. It had rose-pink flowers veined 
deep rose and was about 6 inches 
high. Our seed came from John Lewis 
Childs Co, Can anyone help me find 
the treasure I lost over thirty-five 
years ago?—(Mrs.) J. H. Morcon, 
(Idaho ) 


Does Anyone Grow Roses 
Indoors? 


Does anyone have a monthly bloom- 
ing house Rose, crimson in color? I 





used to have one years ago and lost 
it. It was a house Rose and had to be 
taken indoors. I hope someone can tell 
me where I can get this plant.—Mary 
Ko.pr, (Ill.) 


Reader Has No Luck With 
Poetaz Narcissi 


I have not been very successful with 
Poetaz Narcissi here in northwestern 
Ohio. They bloom very well the first 
year, a little the second, and die out 
the third year. I wonder if they need 
yearly dividing, deeper planting than 


g, 
other varieties, or what?—F. S., 
(Ohio ) 


Rubrum Lily Leaves Turn Yellow 


Can anyone tell me why Rubrum 
Lilies shed their leaves about the time 
they begin to blossom in August? They 
grow well and increase but begin to 
turn yellow at the base and gradually 
lose their leaves. There is no insect 
trouble apparent. Would shade be bet- 
ter than sunshine?—(Mrs.) GEORGE 
H. Payne, (Nebr.) 


Who Can Name Southern Aroid? 


I am anxious to learn the identity 
of a plant which resembles in foliage 
and bloom the familiar white Calla, 
leaves beautifully marbled and veined 
in lighter green. The blossom is of 
thinner texture than the Calla, pale 
greenish yellow in color. After bloom- 
ing in the spring and maturing its 
stalk of red seeds, it disappears com- 
pletely until awiumn, when it comes 
up again and stays green all winter, 
in spite of the cold. It is an Aroid. 
This plant came from an old garden 
in Tennessee where I played as @ 
child half a century ago. No one has 
ever been able to name it.—(Mkrs.) 
E. W. FLINN, ( Miss.) 


Who Makes Little Fountains? 


In landscaping my grounds I 
greatly desire a small water fountain, 
nothing big or expensive or elaborate 
but just a small fountain. I have no 
idea where to get information on the 
subject or where to send for cata- 
logues. Will someone offer a sugges- 
tion?—KarL TuRNER, (lowa) 








Frightened Sparrows Won’t Return 
Answering Mrs. A. C. Pfeifer (Mich.) 


September 

I have found that the only way that I 
have been able to get rid of sparrows was 
by disturbing them every evening after dark. 
I was annoyed by a great many of them in 
a vine on my home and after disturbing 
them for four or five nights, after dark, 
they did not return. Anything that you can 
do to make a noise and frighten them away 
will soon discourage their return.—R. H., 
(B. 


A Clue to Double Blue Lobelia 


Answering Anne McRitchie (N. D.) August 


Double Lobelia erinus is grown here from 
cuttings under the name of Lobelia Cathelyn 
Mallard. It makes a good pot subject but is 
less showy en masse than the seedling 
Lobelias such as Crystal Palace or Cam- 
Lridge Blue. Try Baake Nurseries, 2612 
Sawtelle Blvd., West Los Angeles, Calif.— 
Pau. L. Scott, (Calif.) 


Bottle Tree Pods Made Into Turkey 
Favors 


Ferrel Wilson Beck 


Answering 
June 


(Texas) 


The seed pods used in charm strings come 
from the Bottle Tree (Stereculia diversi- 
folia). These seed pods make wonderful 
“turkey favors” or “turkey place cards” 
for Thanksgiving or Christmas. You use 
the stem for the neck and trim with red 
sealing wax for the comb, gold sealing wax 
is used for the beak, and pipe-cleaners for 
the legs, arranging the blossom end for the 


turned down tail. For the finishing touch 
turn up the end of pipe-cleaners with a few 
touches of gold sealing wax for feet, then 
place on place cards. 

The trees are plentiful around here, but 
I don’t know if they grow in your location. 
Armstrong Nursery in Ontario, Calif., sells 
these trees; they could tell you if they grow 
in your location—JEss M. CRoUGHAN, 
(Calif. ) 


Source of Iris Zua 


Answering Mrs. C. N. Stone (Ill.) October 

I have a pamphlet called “Iris News” from 
A. B. Katkamier, Macedon, N. Y., which 
lists Zua—early, lilac white, crinkled like 
crepe paper, scented, fourteen cents a root. 
Have several Iris which I have purchased 
from this nursery and have been well satis- 
fied with them.—(Mrs.) C. A. KALB, (Ind.) 


Companion Iris for Variety Zua 


Answering Mrs. C. N. Stone (Ill.) October 


I have a number of clumps of the Iris 
Zua growing in my gardens, and agree with 
Mrs. Stone that nothing can quite take its 
place. I also have a fine companion Iris to 
the Iris Zua. This is variety Crepe de Chine, 
a lovely blue Iris with the flowers crinkled 
much like Iris Zua. Crepe de Cuine grows 
taller and the flowers are a little larger 
than Zua.—L, FRENDENBURG, (Nebr.) 


But Have You Seen Iris Osceola? 


Answering Mrs. C. N. Stone (Ill.) October 


I purchased Iris Zua this fall from Leh- 
man Gardens, Faribault, Minnesota, for 


twenty cents. 
I wonder if you know about Iris Osceola, 





a clean cut sky-blue of the same type as 
Zua. This can be purchased from the Na- 
tional Iris Gardens, Beaverton, Oregon, for 
thirty-five cents.—(Mrs.) R. Fow er, (Ia.) 


The Creeping Buttercup 


McCloy (Ind.) 


Answering 
October 


Marguerite 


I believe your grandmother was right in 
ealling the small yellow flower a Buttercup. 
It sounds, from your description, like Ran- 
unculus acris flore pleno. I should like to 
warn you that this plant can be a pest and 
that the plant becomes very shabby in sum- 
mer, but in an inconspicuous place it is 
valuable for early bloom and is lovely with 
Forget-me-nots.—HENRIETTA E, BACHMAN, 
(a. %.) 


Passion Flower in Maryland 


Crawford (Conn.) 


Answering Mrs. G. E. 
September 

I have a Passion Flower which bloomed 
profusely this summer. It gets sun most of 
the day. I let it die down every year, cut- 
ting it when vines are dead. It has been 
beautiful, and quite a curiosity.—( Mrs.) 
Roy McCrone, (Md.) 


Thymes Are Good Ground Covers 


Answering Prentice (N. Y.) 


October 


Dorothy 


Why don’t you try Thymes as a ground 
cover. We have Woolly and Lemon Thyme 
growing on poor clay soil in full sun in 
our lawn, crowding out grass. It is mowed 
and walked on.—Rusy M. HAL, ( Mich.) 
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Bearing Age 
FRUIT TREES 


Five year old, twice transplanted trees 
that bore fruit in our nursery this year. 


Supply Limited—Order Early 


These will be carefully dug, packed 
and shipped prepaid. 
$2.50 each © 3 for $7.00 © 6 for $13.50 


DWARF BARTLETT PEAR—Rich flavored, 
ripens late Sept. Very fine quality. 
EA. RICHMOND CHERRY—Fine hardy 
regular and heavy. Cherry pies. 
ORANGE QUINCE—Dwarf tree, 

quality. Finest quince flavor. 
GOV. WOOD SWEET CHERRY—Large, firm 
sweet. Golden yellow with pink blush. 
WINTER APPLES—We have several trees but not many 
of one variety. If you want a good winter apple, 
we will ship one or several all hardy varieties and 
well known sorts. 


bears heavily 
variety, bears 
bears heavily and fine 


meated, 


CHINESE CHESTNUT TREES 


This fine new variety 
pidly and bez — young. Plant 
some now. offer nice 4 ft tall. 


$1.25 each e 3 for $3. 00° e “6 for $5. 50 prepaid 


is blight resistant, 
Nut s a a A Naor ea” 


grows ra- 


CHINESE ELM 


Fine, rapid growing shade tree, drought resistant, 
hardy and very rapid growing. The Chinese Elm has 
become a very popular tree on account of its depend- 
ability. Easy to transplant and a worth while shade 
tree. Plant some this fall 
4 to 5 ft. trees 3 for $1.00 10 for $3.00 
5 to 6 ft. trees 3 for 1.40 10 for 4.25 
6 to 8 ft. trees -75 each 3 for $2.00 
8 to 10 ft. trees $1.25 each 3 for $3.25 


Ali prepaid 
Plant these flowers this November for dependable 
bloom next year. 
BLEEDING HEARTS—old 


sort, blooms in May, deep rose hearts 
drooping sprays. Hardy and dependable. 


50 each @ 3 for $1.35 prepaid 


fashioned large flowering 


in graceful 


HARDY LILY BULBS 


RED RUSSIAN for June bloom—bronze red, 
REGAL for July Bloom—White, 
TIGER for August Bloom—fine large 
DOUBLE TIGERS for August Bloom. 
3 bulbs .65 @ 6 bulbs $1.00 @ 12 bulbs $1.85 


All large size and prepaid 


yellow throat. 


orange. Also 


Here are some dependable easy to grow hardy flowers 
that will bloom profusely next year if planted now. 
MERTENSIA or VA. BLUE BELLS 
or .be autiful flowers next spring. 
with tweive inch stalks of pretty blue 


-Plant this fall 
Blooms in May 
bells shad- 


ing to pink. Very hardy, sure blooming. Fine 
DG 406 & hae 6 for .50 @ 12 for $1.00 prepaid 
CHINESE BELL FLOWER—Blooms roe Beautiful 
blue, bell-shaped flowers on 2 ft stems. Very 


showy in the garden and thrives in difficult places. 
3 for .35 e@ 6 for .60 e@ 10 for $1.00 prepaid 
COLUMBINE—long hybrids in 


spur assortment of 


beautiful colors. Bloom next May. Hardy and very 
showy. 
3 for .35 @ 6 for .60 @ 10 for $1.00 prepaid 
BUTTERFLY PLANT—Burnt orange umbels, very 


showy in July-August. 
Easy to grow and nice 
naturalizing. 
3 for .35 @ 6 for .60 @ 10 for $1.00 prepaid 
FINE DARWIN TULIPS—Sound, plump, American 
grown bulbs that will bloom with nice large flow- 
ers. Order now as supply is limited. We offer 
» yellow, red and maroon and a fine mixture 
of all colors. All shipped prepaid. 


12 fine bulbs .55 @ 24 for $1.00 e 


Thrives in dry 
for cutting. 


locations. 
Very fine for 


100 for $3.75 


THE HARMON NURSERY 


Box F Prospect, Ohio 

















Orlyt GREENHOUSE 
$98.50 
Made in sections all 
ready for fast assembly. 
Size 5 x 13 ft. Send 
for catalog E-0. 
LORD & BURNHAM G0. 
Irvington, N. 
Des Plaines, ml 



















-) Red, White and Blue 
~ Grow the colors of the 
flag in your gardcn—a 

lic-Packet of Seeds of 
each color, all 3. post- 
paid for 10c—send today. 
Maule’s Seed Book FREE 
Tested, guaranteed flower 
and vegetable seeds, from the 
old reliable seed house. 


: f, 
HENRY MAULE, 105 Maule Building, Phila., Pa. 
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Near-hardy plants may be wintered in 





a frame deeply mulched all around 


In the Little Greenhouse 


By J. G. 


ROM now on, until the glories of 

spring tempt the gardener back to 

the great outdoors, he will wish to 
spend his leisure hours among his green- 
house plants. 

More than ever before will home gar- 
deners enjoy their greenhouses this year. 
Leisure time, if there is any, must be 
spent at home. Few will care to travel in 
such times as these. But here in the green- 
house we sit down and travel, and ean 
watch growing the vegetation of lands 
that are in our anxious thoughts every 
day. The beauty of the flowers or foliage 
of these plants may bring to us a new 
intimacy with things exotic, training us 
to be unselfish and tolerant to all races. 

I have been admiring a climber which 
through the summer months has been sim- 
ply prodigal with its flowers. Although it 
is a South American native—I believe of 
Brazil—it grows luxuriantly in a house 


with a temperature dropping now to 
about 50°F. Its name is Aristolochia ele- 
vans and is sometimes known as_ the 


Calico-flower. Some gardeners will be in- 
clined to say that it is by far too rampant 
a grower, and will accuse it of usurping 
space to which it is not entitled, shading 
all the important plants on the bench 
below. It is quite true that at this season 
we need all the light obtainable for green- 
house plants. However, this rambling 


vine can be adapted to greenhouse 
conditions very easily. We note that 


it flowers on the current year’s wood, and 
so at this time drastie pruning will be in 
order, cutting close back to the main 
stem. Do not be afraid to eut it back. 
Climbers that flower on the current year’s 
growth are usually more accommodating 
and easy to handle as far as pruning op- 
erations are concerned. I believe A. ele- 
gans can be procured from several south- 
ern nurseries or raised from seed. This 
year I have saved some seed and would 
be glad to send a pinch to anyone who 
cares to grow it. [For sample, send self- 
addressed, stamped envelope to the Edi- 
tor.]| Sow in spring when the night tem- 
peratures can be maintained at 60°F. 
The young plants like more warmth than 
their parents demand which, after all, 


ESSON 


seems to be in keeping with the needs of 
many plants and men. 

Seedlings will grow fairly quickly and 
should be shifted into larger pots as the 
roots require attention. The final planting 
may be into a 10-inch size pot, or if it can 
be planted out into a well drained loam 
and trained up the rafter of the green- 
house, it will be more vigorous than if 
kept growing in the large pot. 

An established plant will flower through 
summer most profusely when given a top- 
dressing in spring of a good loamy soil 
that has some bone meal mixed in. It is a 
woody or shrubby plant and the main 
shoot which we retain from year to year 
is covered with corky bark. 

In spring the new growth begins to 
ramble around and in some houses it will 
even obviate the necessity of shading. 
The heart-shaped leaves are pale green 
and 2 to 3 inches in diameter. Flowering 
begins in July and continues through 
summer to October. 

As in the better known Dutechman’s- 
Pipe (Aristolochia durior) which is a 
native from Pennsylvania southward, the 
flower must be considered quaint. The 
outside color is pale green, while the inner 
side is a cream marked chocolate-purple. 
These markings extend in feather-like 
fashion over the inside of the flower. The 
flower is pendant and is as much as 4 
inches across in the perpendicular diree- 
tion. 

Seasonal Notes. During November we 
should give close attention to ventilation. 
In some zones the temperature will 
change very quickly. The day may be 
unseasonably warm but by night it will 
he bitterly cold. Close the ventilators 
early where there is active growth. In the 
ease of Chrysanthemums, however, they 
will remain for a longer time in good 
condition if the greenhouse is light and 
airy. It is, of course, important to main- 
tain a temperature of 45°F. at night. A 
ehink of air through the top ventilator 
with slight warmth from the heating sys- 
tem is ideal in damp, foggy or frosty 
nights. 

Shading that was of so great 


impor- 
tance in the height of summer 


must be 


Dare nee 
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removed from the roof glass. With the 
possible exception of such as ferns, it is 
better for the majority of plants that 
they receive full sunlight from now on 
through winter. 


Wintering plants in frames. When 
there is an overflow of plants for the 
greenhouse we are able sometimes to re- 
sort to space in a frame. The difficulty 
here will be in keeping the interior free 
from frost throughout the severest winter 
nights. If heating from the greenhouse 
system or by an electric coil is out of the 
question, an excellent plan is to pack 
leaves around the outside. If one is lucky 


enough to obtain some rough litter from | 


a horse stable, it can be mixed with the 
leaves; then a hotbed around the frame 
will be assured. It takes a good many 
leaves to make a safe protective layer be- 
tween the plants in the frame and the 
cold outdoors. They should be packed 
around and held in position by branches 
or boards, because wind will blow them 
around, and not only make the surround- 
ings untidy but will lessen their efficacy. 
On cold nights burlap or a coldframe 
mat should be laid on the glass. Only 
plants that are nearly hardy in the dis- 
trict will be successfully wintered in 
such a frame. 





Winter Protection for Garden 
Chrysanthemums 


By ALex CUMMING, JR. 


T is generally recognized that Chrysan- 

themums will stand almost any amount 
of cold without injury. Changing weather, 
alternate freezing and thawing, are un- 
doubtedly the causes for whatever winter 
killing there is. This is why Chrysanthe- 
mum loss is often more severe after a mild 
winter, and may explain why even the 
hardiest kinds are not infallible, particu- 
larly where.real good culture prevails. 

Two winters ago I tried an experiment 
with the premise that moisture settling 
around the crown was the real evil. After 
applying a light cover of leaves, a num- 
ber of plants were covered with mulch 
paper. Every plant treated over- 
wintered amazingly well. Last season this 
treatment was applied more widely with 
equally good success even on half hardy 
kinds, so I venture to suggest this method, 
not as a sure thing, but as worth trying 
where winter killing is a serious factor 
and ordinary protection fails. 

First apply a mulch of leaves around 
the plant in early November or as soon 
as the flowers are destroyed—this is in the 
event that a severe early freeze may cause 


50 


injury. In late November eut the top 
away, leaving stubs approximately three 
inches from the ground. Tuck some dry 
leaves around the crown, cover with a 24- 


inch square of any reasonably tough 
water-proof paper such as roofing or 


muleh paper, burying the edges under the 
soil by way of an anchor. Two parallel 
slits may then be cut to insure ventilation 
although I am not positive this is neces- 
sary. Thus a winter cap is provided which 
in effect cuts off excess moisture. An ever- 
green branch or two to cover the papers 
will improve the garden appearance. 

Don’t be too hasty in removing the 
cover in spring. Severe late frosts or, 
more likely, drying winds will kill plants 
that have survived winter safely. A light 
eover of leaves or mulch should remain 
until all such danger is past. 

I should add that even this treatment 
will not help "Mums that are planted in a 
soil that is wet over winter or in early 
spring. Under such conditions it is better 
to dig the plants and heel them in closely 
in a well drained spot, adding the paper 
treatment. 





How to Store Insecticides 


T has been the general practice in pre- 
vious years for some gardeners to 
leave insecticides where they were last 
used at the end of the growing season 
and to apply these left-overs the follow- 
ing year to relatively unimportant crops 
or to diseard them as “useless,” says Neely 
Turner of the Connecticut Agricultural 
Experiment Station. Now in wartime all 
materials are precious and we must store 
them earefully. Basie supplies of arsenate 
of lead are completely exhausted. Sup- 
plies of rotenone-bearing materials and 
pyrethrum cannot be normal next year. 
Liquid spray materials should be kept 
over winter where they do not freeze. 
Extreme cold or heat may change the 
chemical nature of a product, and freez- 
ing may break the container. It should be 
stored now, and not neglected until cold 
weather, when it may be too late. 
A dry place is recommended for the 
storage of powdered fungicides and insee- 
tieides. They may be left in the original 


paper bags so long as no leaks are pres- 
ent. But it is far better to transfer them 
to second-hand metal containers or even 
substantial cardboard boxes. Glass can be 
used for the storage of small lots. Careful 
labelling will prevent confusion next 
spring. Freezing won’t hurt dusts if the 
materials are kept dry. Heated buildings 
make the best storage place, for this gives 
less chance for moisture in the air to get 
into the container and cause caking or de- 
terioration of the product. If dust mate- 
rials are stored in out-buildings they 
should be placed where there is no damp- 
ness or leak. 

If these precautions are taken, the 
grower need not worry about deterioration 
of derris or pyrethrum in storage, Mr. 
Turner states. Tests made at the Experi- 
ment Station showed that two-year-old 
materials were just about as active as 
fresh batches. No sprays or dusts should 
be disearded, no matter how small the 
amount. 














to the 
CHICKADEE 
DINER 


Just hang it anywhere. Then 
enjoy the gay, friendly com- 
pany of Chickadees, Nuthat- 
ches, Woodpeckers and other 
clinging birds. The Chicka- 








dee Diner is simply but 
strongly made. 16” long. 
Will last for years. Con- 


venient paper-cupped Tid Bit 
refills, irresistible to birds, 
always available. Complete, 
filled with 12 Tid Bits, $1. 
Christmas Gift Special, three 
Chickadee Diners, only $2.85 
postpaid. 


$1.00 


postpaid 


Breck's Country Life 
WILD BIRD FEEDER 





$2.50 


Postpaid 


New ‘‘Kleer-Vu’’ 


t-r-i-c-k-l-e 
down as needed. 


Sturdy 


reservoir lets grain 
Safe comfortable perch. 


metal construction protects grain from weather 
and squirrels. Complete, with sample Country 
Life Wild Bird Food, $2.50. Christmas Gift 


Special—two feeders, only $4.75 postpaid 
for Birds at Your Window 





The FESTIVE BOARD $1-25 postoaia 


Windowsill feeder at a phenomenal low price. 
Holds Tid Bit feasts to bring wild birds tapping 
at your window. 24” long. Complete, filled with 
12 Tid Bits, $1.25. Christmas Gift Special—three 
ae Boards, completely filled, only $3.50 post- 
paid. 





the BIRD CAFE 
Two sizes $3-95 and $5-5° 


Glass-topped—to keep birds and food dry 
protected from weather. Easily installe and 
filled from indoors. Double cake holder and 
automatic seed hopper. 16” size, $3.95.. Deluxe, 
with double thic glass, 25” size (illustrated), 
$5.50. Bird Cafes prepaid within 300 miles of 
Boston. Beyond, add only 35¢ for prepaid express. 
TID BIT REFILLS—for Chickadee Diner and Festive 
Board, box of 24 assorted, $1. Three boxes only 
$2.85 postpaid. 


ORDER BY MAIL. 


and 


If you are not delighted, your 


money back in full within 10 days. 
BRECK’S (7.010: 
since 1818 


714 Breck Bldg. Boston, Mass. 
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BURN your Rubbish 


im your backyard 


“Yard Boy" 


Quickly, safely, reduces to 
fine ash all burnable 
trash from house or gar- 
den—garbage, leaves. No 
mess, no sparks. Endorsed 
by users and Fire Preven- 
tion Bureaus from coast to 
coast. Lights at top, burns 
down. No extra fuel re- 
quired. Weather- proof 
porcelain enameled iron. 
Only a few left. Order 
NOW. 


Price—f.o.b., New York 
No. 3—3 bu., wt. 100 Ibs., 


$36.50 

No. 6—6 bu., wt. 150 Ibs., 
$58.00 

Write for descriptive circular 


J. W. FISKE Iron Works 


- Established 1858 — 











76 PARK PLACE Dept. 20 NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Specialists in Ornamental Work 
MERTENSIA VIRGINICA 
or “BLUE-BELLS” 

Large clusters of drooping bell-shaped flowers. Very 


pretty among tulips or shrubbery. Height 12 to 18 inches. 
Will grow in sun or shade, Dormant roots now ready. 
4 for 50c; 10 for $1.00, postpaid. 


PHLOX DIVARICATA 


Our native ‘‘Sweet William’’ in shades of lavender and 


blue Very desirable in wild garden or rockery. for 
50c; 20 for $1.00, postpaid. 
HEREFORD’S GARDENS, _Oakford, 


Hlinois 








Orlyt GREENHOUSE 
$98.50 


Made in sections all 

ready for fast assembly. 

Size 5 x 13 ft. Send 

for catalog E-0. 

LORD & BURNHAM co. 
Irvington, N. Y. 
Des Plaines, Ill. 





























Sow this fall, for 
biggest, best Lark- 
4spur next spring. 


AM Colora 


os SEEDS 
war Easy togrow;needs 

no special care. EREE 
. try, we’ll send 

a 15c-Pkt. of Burpee’s Giant 

ey Larkspur free, all colors 

mixed—with directions. 

Send stamp for postage. 







=Burpee’s SeedCatalog Free. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 253 Burpee Bidg,, Philadelphia 


Ng 





“MIRACLE” F Fruit Trees 


5 Varieties of Fruit on One Tree 
S-in-1 Apple Tree—early and late ap- 
ples, sweet and tart apples, eating 
apples, cooking apples. 
5-in-1 Pear Tree—Bartlett, Keiffer, 
Garber, Early Harvest and Koonce. 
S-in-1 Peach Tree—Elberta, Golden Jubilee, 
Red Bird, J. H. Hale, Belle of Georgia. 4 
S-in-1 Plum Tree—Burbank, Abundance, Red 
June, Damson and Stanley, five of the finest 
and most delicious of all plums. 

S-in-1 Cherry Tree—Windsor, E arly Richmond, 
Gov. Wood and Black Tartarian. 
Any of the above $2.50 each; 3 for $6.50: 6 for $12.00 


ROBERT WAYMAN, Dept. N—BAYSIDE, L. I., N. Y. 


- 








Montmorency, 





\ CARDEN TRACTOR & 
POWER MOWER 











Ideal for 
the Estate 
Owner. 
GRAVELY 
MFG. CO, 
Box 810 
Dunbar, W. Va. 
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November in Southern Gardens 
By JULIA LESTER DILLON 


LOWERING trees are the first 

thoughts of permanent plantings for 

this month. Early plantings of rose 
and white Redbuds, (Cereis canadensis 
and C. canadensis alba), will bring early 
bloom in 1943. Flowering Crabs, Malus 
floribunda, the earliest to bloom with its 
dainty clusters of bright scarlet buds 
and rosy flowers in quick succession, with 
the Carmine Crab, Malus atrosanguinea, 
will bring weeks of striking loveliness 
through the early spring days. These 
are the two best Crab Apples for us. 


Flowering Apricots (Prunus mume) 
are February flowering and so different 
and lovely. Try them. They are often 
listed as January bloomers. The Chinese 
flowering Plum is also a very early va- 
riety and the stems are studded with 
rich rosy flowers many times when snow 
falls. This is Prunus triloba. The yellow 
flowering Winter-sweet (Meratia pre- 
cox) always blooms for Christmas. 


Dogwoods, Flowering Peaches and 
Cherries, with the deciduous shrubs, can 
safely be planted at this time—the 
earlier the better. These trees bring 
clouds of flowers and each one gives end- 
less bouquets so that no garden ean af- 
ford to omit them. 





Broadleaved evergreens of all kinds 
should not be planted until after frosts 
come which is about Thanksgiving. Order 
your plants and get the ground ready. 
The nursery will ship them at the proper 
time. 


Yews are valuable plant material and 
not often seen. They are slow growing 
evergreen material and are very fine for 
foundation plantings. Cephalotaxus 
drupacea is the Plum-Yew of dwarf 
growth, almost trailing in habit. C. ped- 
unculata grows to 10 or 15 feet but so 


slowly that it ean well be used. The 
Spiral or Korean Yew, 8 feet, is of 
upright bushy habit with dark green 


foliage. 
The Yew most widely used for accents 


and hedges is the species Podocarpus 
maki which is grown from Washington 


to Florida and is beautiful everywhere. 
In Bonaventure Cemetery in Savannah, 
Ga., the hedges must be more than a cen- 
tury old. The old foliage of all these 
Yews is a rich dark green while the 
new leaves are delicate and tender and 
the bright berries in winter make them 
valuable for all seasons. Podoearpus maki 
‘an be trimmed to formal shapes and is 
often much safer to use than Boxwood. 


Roses should be planted in November 
if they can be secured. Be sure the stock 
is dormant and mulch the stems after 
planting. Like all the rest of the fall 
planted stock the roots mature during 
the winter and then the plants are better 
able to stand the following seasons. Teas 
Hybrid Teas, Floribundas and Polyan- 
thas are indicated for planting. Climb- 
ing Roses of all kinds should also be 
put out in the fall. 


Tulips and Hyacinths are the last of 
the bulbs to go in. Plant moth balls 


along with the Tulips if moles have bee 
troubling you. 

Paper-white Narcissi and yy Hya 
ceinths must be potted early for Christ 
mas bloom. They need three weeks 0! 
darkness before bringing to the light fo 
development and at least 6 weeks to 
bloom. Friends who have no gardens anc 
those who are ill and shut-in need no 
better reminders of love and friendship 
than these lovely blooming flowers 
any time. They will probably grow bet- 
ter than ever this winter in rooms inade 
quately heated. Never mind the lack of 
coal or oil—the flowers like the coo! 
better than the fierce heat. 





Pansies for thoughts always. Get them 
in early, and plant them freely. Although 
we are told that seed is searce the lists 
from the growers do not reflect this. 
They seem to have as many as ever with- 
out an increased price. Named separate 
colors to carry out a color theme, mixed 


colors to emphasize the pageantry of 
velvety richness contrasting with the 
glow of the Daffodils are never mis- 
placed. 


Violas are smaller than Pansies but 
have a longer season of bloom. Blue Per- 
fection was radiantly beautiful along 
the edges of the borders for months this 
year. Sheets of rich blueness with the 
pure white and deep searlet of Phlox 
drummondi made a patriotic planting 
that was much admired. White Violas 
could also be used. They come in deep 
violet, light blue, deep yellow, white, 
apricot, ruby, henna and black. 


Birds are now winging southward and 
if food is not provided for them they 
will feast on your bright berried Nan- 
dinas, Pyracanthas and Cotoneasters. 
Plan for their harvest the berries of 
Ligustrums and Lonicera maacki and if 
you desire to keep your golden Duranta 
berries intact you will have to protect 
them with cellophane bags. 


Strawberries planted this month will 
make a spring crop of delight. Used as an 
edging on the top of a terraced wall they 
are easily picked and enough for the 
average family can be planted in small 
space. 


Blackberries and dewberries grown at 
home on the wire fencing that protects 
and bounds the lot give fruit in season 
that is much finer and better than the 
berries picked at random from fields and 
highways by roaming Negro children. 
These are the usual crop. Grow your own. 


Plant now. 


Figs and grapes are essential fruits. 
Oriental persimmons are also rarely 
fine. Celeste and Brown Turkey figs are 
best. Give them sunshine and room to 
grow. After they are established they 
soon make real trees as wide as they are 
tall. Plant grapes for succession and if 
there is room for an arbor use the Seup- 
pernong which is late and the purple 
Museadine, both of which are much used 
for jellies, preserves and, best of all, 
wine. 
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Growing Bulbs From Seed 


(Continued from page 485) 

we ry 
Flowe rtield 
; i 

Dupervwuthe0le 
nee 
[Narcissus 


Beautiful Paperwhites for the Holiday 


fter germination has started they die. 

If you have in your seed collection 

iose of hardy as w ell as non-hardy kinds, 

may be w ell to make separate seed beds. 
sy so doing you ean sow the hardy kinds 
the fall, any time from mid- fall up to 
ird freezing of the soil, while the tender 
inds ean be sown in the spring without 
isturbing your fall sowing. The separate 
ed will also be found a convenience in 
ie fall also when you may have elected to 
eave the hardy bulbs in the bed, with 
protection, until the following spring, or 
eyen until the next fall, while the tender 
kinds must be taken up and stored in the 
yasement. 

In this connection I wish to mention 
that I have found it very much the best 

let Lily bulbs of all kinds grow two 
easons in the seed bed before disturbing 
them. But, at the end of their first season 
when they have become dormant, place 
one and a half or 2 inches of soil over 
them. The little bulbs will come up 
through this soil the next spring and it 
has the effect of putting the bulbs down 
that mueh deeper without the risk of | 
ransplanting. 

There is a modification of fall sowing 
that I praetice to a considerable extent. 
It is winter sowing in flats, and also sow- 
ing small quantities in tin coffee cans. The 
reason for this is that I frequently want 
to order seeds as soon as the new eata- 
logues begin coming in, and that is in 
January or early February. Each fall I 
place in my basement containers of soil, 
sand, leaf mold and gravel or similar ma- 
terial for bottom drainage. After sowing 
the seeds and watering them well, I place 
the flats and eans outdoors, with a wire 
screen over them and leave them thus 
until spring, when germination may be 
expected. All containers must have holes 
in the bottom for drainage and they 
should be placed where melting snows will 
not flow water over them in early spring. | 

If you have any reason to question 
whether the species you have selected for | 
trial should be sown in fall or reserved 
for spring sowing, it will be well to di- | 
vide the seeds and make two sowings. If 
I lack specifie information on this sub- 
ject I make it a rule to consider all bulbs | 
from the colder countries as hardy out- 
door year round subjects, and as such, I 
sow the seed in fall—nature’s way—or in | 
winter. But bulbs from warmer countries 
[ know are not hardy enough for our 
northern winters, therefore, the seeds 
should not be expected to stand the cold. 
These I always sow in spring. All you 
need do is use good common sense. 


Season indoor blooms. Among the most 
lovely and fragrant of indoor flowers, 
these easy to grow Flowerfield Paper- 
whites will give you pleasure from the 
time they sprout all through their long 
blooming period. 


{2 bulbs 75¢ 


Reserve your copy of Flower- 
field’s colorful 1943 Spring Cata- 
log of the better garden varieties 





of new and old favorites. 





werfield 


°{{ Parkside Avenue 
FLOWERFIELD, LONG ISLAND, N.Y. 
































ORCHID SEEDLINGS 


” ‘ : ; THAT DIFFERENT CHRISTMAS GIFT. +3 Bae pee varieties, well escablished in 

oO 
Gladiolus Bulbs at Di in Time We suggest that orchid seedlings make a Christ- A. 0 % , 

Cattl 3 af $3.00 to $10.00 

Our medium size bulbs do splendidly, customers say. Be- mas gift of lasting interest and unusual charm. a eyas in 3” to pots 95. o -00. 
ee 1% —_ and ma tooe at Ic each on any of the fol- | Cypripediums, new hybrids well rooted, leaves a Our new catalog will be ready for dis- 
towing varsene, es] . Large bulbs, 2c each. No. 5’s, about two inches long should flower in about tri ution January 1. 
“THIS OFFER GOOD UNTIL JAN. | ONLY two years. Per plant $5.00. © Flowering plants in great variety. 


a. Ave poh mpotes. Beacon, Berty Snow, Chas. 
Moreces, M. Machree, ong ng FF By | SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 


Lou, Pelegrina, Picardy, Queen Helen 2nd, Red Phipps, 


Rewi Fallu, Rosalie, Ruffled Gold, Shirly Temple, Smiling Orchid Hybridists Growers and Importers 
Maestro, Vagabond Prince, Wurtembergia. 
Minimum item 25c. Minimum ig $1.00. Either Fall or WELLESLEY 0650 MASSACHUSETTS 


Spring delivery. Write for complete list. 
FOSS HEATON CLAD GARDENS, Box 400, Creston, lowa 
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Ornamental 


AMERICAN SHRUBS 


By William R. Van Dersal. Authori- 
tative information about the 200 best 
ornamental shrubs including many rare 
species, with practical adyice on how 
to select them and how to grow them 

Every region covered. 66 fine illustra- 
tions and regional map. . 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 










THREE NEW TIGRIDIAS 
DAWN e@ ROSITA @ CABALLERO 


These EXCLUSIVE hybrids will be introduced in our 1943 
Spring Catalog of Wilson’s Improved Tigridias, They're 
Bigger . . . They’re Better. Many other beautiful bulbs 
and plants. Mail a card for a catalog—TODAY, 


FRANK M. WILSON, Hybridist 
Route 2, Box 187f Everson, Washington 


--NEW GLADS.. 


That Will Bear Watching 


Shall have a namber of very fine new introduc- 





tions this year and of even higher quality than 
usual. Also shall have the old standards and the 
best of the recent introductions. We try them out 
and offer you only the best. 

My price list is out this month with special dis- 
counts for early orders. Are you on my mailing 
list? Send for prices of fancy maple syrup. 


Champlain View Gardens 
ELMER GOVE 
Box 45 


Burlington, Vermont 















* HUNDREDS « 


OF UNUSUAL GIFTS 
FROM THE WHOLE WIDE WORLD— 
China, England, South America, India, Java, 
Celebes, etc., some perhaps never to be duplicated. 


The NEW Catalogue of Kellogg Selections 

is full of original and surprising Finds’ all pictured 4 
and described for you. Inviting prices...more 

than 200atlessthan$2. Each articleisattrac- . ne 
tively wrapped and comes to you post- 


age paid with our guarantee of 
your complete salisfction. “WO 


Get your Window Garden Begonias Now from 
this ad. The best month to ship. Lower prices. 


5 Rex Begonias, 3 inch pot size, prepaid for $1.00 
Includes your choice of 4 of the following best named varie- 
ties; Midnight, King Edward, ountecs Eredody, Helen 
Lewis, President Carnot, Fireflush, Her Majesty, Princess of 
Hanover, Silver Sweet and one fine seedling. 


Your Choice of the following Fibrous Begonias 
for $1.00 prepaid 

Tea Rose new fragrant pink everblooming to 2 ft 

OAD! large flowers, big clusters, wonderful everbloomer. 

Luxurians. The Palm Begonia. Tall frower 

Glaucophylia Scandens. The Ivy Begonia Climber or trailer. 

Beautiful brick red flowers. 

Calla Begonia some new leaves turn snow white like callas. 
(Our new and better varieties including a double red de- 
scribed in last month’s Flower Grower. Higher prices.) 

Alto De Serra. ovely hairy red leaved low grower. 

Carolinifolia, an intere sting fragrant pink flowered species, 
leaves like Woodbine 

Carolinifolia x Imperialis Carol Imp. A fuzzy pimply leaved 
pink flowered hybrid. 

Improved Odorata Alba. A fairly low larger flowered better 
blooming hybrid of Odorata. Fragrant, white. 


The Following fibrous 5 for $1.00 
Geneva Scariet beauty, Geneva Rose beauty fine double 
types and single seedlings of them in other’ shades. 
Sutherlandii x Lucerne. The best trailing begonia. 
Hybrid Hardy Lilies 
We have intercrossed the types of Lilium Formosanum 
until with a few dozen bulbs we have bloom from June to 
December. We will prepay a collection of 3 each of four 
varieties to give this succession to your door for $2.00. 


LESLIE WOODRIFF, Harbor, Ore, 
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California Garden Tips 


By MARY C. SHAW 


HORTER and shorter grow the days, 
and also the time for getting home 
grounds and garden as we should 

like to have them for the year’s end. 

Complete the planting of bulbs. When 
shopping for Tulip bulbs ask for those 
specially adapted to our southern section. 
Set into a sunny spot of light, enriched 
soil 6 inches deep. 

Lilies should all be in at once. Consider 
the sheltered places, cool slopes and rich 
deep soil from which they come, and try 
to make them feel at home. 

Beautiful white Lilies that do well here 
are: L. candidum, the old, pure-white 
Madonna Lily, ever sweet and stately; the 
vigorous and handsome L. regale, a later 
bloomer tinged with purple and yellow; 
and L. formosanum having extra long 
trumpets from August well into fall. Give 


Lilies humus. Plant Madonna 3 inches 
deep, the other 8 inches. Set the bulbs 


into a handful of sand. 


Prepare more ground for California 


wild flowers. These bring joy of wide- 
open-spaces from late winter till June. 


Those started earlier have needed irriga- 
tion; but sown now they will be mostly 
eared for by rains. So, rake soil fine, and 
broadeast. Stretch thread or twine 3 
inches above the plot to frighten birds 
from the young seedlings. 

If the service yard needs attention this 
is the time to revamp it. A ground cover 
of Lippia or the newer Dichondra repens 
is easily maintained, hardy and satisfaec- 
tory. These start from rooted divisions. 

In a service area too small for hedges, 
have lattice and vines. Jasmine with white 
or yellow bloom, Roses and Honeysuckle 
will give cutting material and enthralling 
perfumes. Bignonia venusta is a strong 
grower having gorgeous orange trumpets 
much of the time. Give it a warm sunny 
spot. 

Star-flowered vines that should be lovely 
growing side by side in part shade are 
the evergreen Trachelospermum jasmin- 
oides with sweet-scented white blossoms, 
and the rather new Petrea volubilis with 
long lasting blue flowers. 

The lawn center of the outdoor living- 
room may show wear and tear. Do a bit 
of transplanting from edges into those 
bare spots. Then feed with “well-balanced” 
plant food and water thoroughly. 

Were your garden flowers. this season 
just as beautiful indoors as out? Hardly? 
Then, doubtless, their colors were incor- 


rect for the rooms. Cutting material 
should either contrast or harmonize with 
interiors. Try out various shades and 


tints where you wish flowers, and decide 
what pleases best. Then, in the future, 


raise those blossoms which have the right 
color-tones. 

Make early selections of plants for 
Christmas. Pyracantha, Peppers and 
Jerusalem Cherries gay with fruit, budded 
Camellias, Poinsettias, Begonias and 
Primroses are excellent standbys for win- 
ter cheer, 

In central and northern sections there 
should be no delay in preparing lawns for 
good appearance this winter. Mow close, 
rake and cut again, then sow Rye Grass 
or one of the winter lawn mixtures. Mulch 
with humus and a sprinkling of commer- 
cial fertilizers, and soap. In a few days 
the lawn’s complexion will change for the 
better ! 

Those willing to wait a bit longer for 
rich verdure can try out another quite 
dependable method. Mow closely, then 
spread on a heavy topping of very old 
steer manure. After a couple of real rains 
the fresh green will begin to show. A nice 
lawn will follow, as this type of renewal 
is slower, but lasting. 

The new lawn should start with soil 
dug deep and made fine, with a goodly 
portion of weed-free fertilizer added. Use 
the seed that seems to do best in your 
locality. 

Set sturdy plants of Snapdragon, Viola, 
Pansy, and various Stocks. Bordering the 
plot with snail-poison is equal to preven- 
tion of grief! 

Does the pool begin to look past-and- 


gone? Perhaps you ean find a Blue Tri- 
umph Lily for winter flowering. Then, 


fill in with Water 


Hawthorn having sweet 


white flowers, Marsh Marigold, Arrow- 
head, Water Violet and Pontederia cor- 


data, an upright grower with blue blos- 
soms. These should make a fine 
through the cooler season. 

Do now the yearly pruning of shade 
trees. Many of those bound for the sky 
will be improved by topping. Take out 
dead, misshapen and broken branches. 

If a tree is one-sided, thin the thick 
part, head back, and prune to a better 
form. As a rule, cut off instead of prop- 
ping branches. If, when you have finished, 
a tree looks perfectly terrible, and some- 
one dares to say so, just cheer up and 
smile ... for gentle spring will fill out 
and renew so that the ugly specimen will 
be lovelier than ever before! Haven’t I 
tried it? 

It is not too late to sow in the open 
Calendula, Poppies, Baby-Blue-Eyes 
Lupine, Nigella, Mignonette, Larkspur, 
Gy psophila. And in the Victory Garden 
put in parsnip, lettuce, s salsify, broccoli, 
peas, Chinese cabbage, rutabaga and 
parsley. 


sowing 








OUTSTANDING GLADIOLUS 


Special on Chief Multnomah 
20 Med. $1.00 


Write for new descriptive price list 


HAUGEN'S GLAD GARDENS 
Stoughton, Wis. 














Plan now for your 1943 Glad garden. Ask for 
prices on bulbs now while stocks are still com- 
plete. Due to greatly decreased plantings, there 
is likely to be a shortage of many varieties be- 
fore spring. Write for fall price list. 


GRANT E. MITSCH 


Lebanon, Oregon 
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ORCHIDS 


YOUNG CATTELYA SEEDLINGS 
AND LARGER PLANTS 


Fine types and strains of hybrid Cattelya Orchids 


from pedigree parents. Varieties and assortments 
s table for blooms at all seasons. Splendid values 
in 2, 244, 3, and 4-in. pots. Strong, clean, sturdy 
plants, ready to shift into larger pots. 
Also Trianae specie, 4/2, 5 and 6-in. pots, 
flowering sizes. 
Quality guaranteed. No packing charges. 
Send for our list #48 which offers 33 vari- 
eties Cattelya seedlings and larger plants 


PITTSBURGH CUT FLOWER CO. 


116-118 Seventh St. Pittsburgh, 











9 Azaleamum 
. 600 BLOOMS this year 


America’ yo flowering 
sensation! Grows bushel-size 
this year with 600 2” blooms. 
3 months’ gorgeous beauty. 9 
vivid colors. See it, other 
novelties in FREE Garden 
Beauty Book. Write today! 
R. - KELLOGG co. 


£4 Box 1026,Three Rivers,Mich. 


Aristocrats of 
TREE PEONIES Aegerdee 


largest collection’. in (single. semi- 
Wire them in their separate tip lutea hybrids). 
ofter 


» low 
hrough yel 
double — e white t on request. 





logue 

lors ra st red. Cata rbaceous 

pee pink _- -— coliection of He 
er 

We also DENS ’ 

peonies. OBERLIN PEONY Og Springs, Penna | 


Dept. T 


OWN ROOT LILACS 


NO BUDS—NO GRAFTS 
Finest French Hybrids and Rare Species 
Special Lilac Collection Offers 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 
UPTON NURSERY 


4838 Spokane Avenue Detroit, Michigan 


dirs 











New race giant GLADIOLUS 
DAHLIAS and VEGETABLE 
and FLOWER SEEDS 


Top quality at moderate prices. 
Send for big free catalog today. 


CARL SALBACH 


644 Woodmont Ave. Berkeley, Calif. 


Grown Koses 


Upon WORLDS FINEST 





Write for your FREE Copy of my 


' Catalog illustrated in full color. 
N. Van Hevelingen 


3870 W.E. Glisan St. Portland Ore 


UNUSUAL BULBS 


Bulbs for mild climate gardens and potting 
$t 








BD BR By ie ebb bacces ccs scccoessves .00 

50 Freesia. Many-colored Hybrids.................... 1.00 

165 Ranunculus. Giant Flowered.................. 1.00 
All above $2.50 postpaid 

* FREE AND FALL PLANTING LIST 


BULB GUIDE 
OF FLOWERS AND VEGETABLES 


CAMPBELL SEED STORE 
in Pasadena, Calif. Since 1907 Dept, F 

















Each bulb will pro- 
duce many charming 
flowers in your 1943 
> garden. Easy to grow. 
Order new crop bulbs now for 
Spring planting. Cultural instructions sup- 
plied. Complete Bulb and Seed catalog 


105 N, Bartlett 
MEDFORD, OREGON 

















Your Garden of Verse" 


Gift From an Orchard 


Autumn has come into my house today 

In a red and gold array 

Of crimson apples and amber-colored pears 

Whose scent crept into rooms, crept up the 
stairs! 

October has orchard’s 
fruit 

And I cannot dispute 

The claim of autumn’s mellow offerings 

Against the loveliness of fragile springs. 


brought to me an 


Autumn has come into my 
And I shall bid it stay. 

[ shall pilfer beauty from autumn’s scroll 
By heaping apples in a pewter bowl 


house today, | 
. } 


—HELEN BayLey DAvIs 


Mountain Memories 


Why should I long for alpine scenes when 
well I know 
That pear trees in my 
blossom-snow, 
And I can smell their 

I go? 


garden are mounds of 


Iragrance everywhere 





Why should | 


sigh for purple peaks when | 
I can stay 


Where lilac plumes may change a bush to 
a bouquet 

With lovely perfume ... lingering from | 
another day? 





My spirit soars to silent mountains as J | 
plod 

level land, 

which nod 

Their heads and 
. prairie sod. 


On 


and plant gay columbines | 


dream—rooted, as I[, in 


—IpA JOSEPHINE BRITTAIN 


Summer Had Fled 


From manifold crimsens 
The woodbine turned gray: 
Vermilions and madders 
Made a mottled array. 
Frost pinched their leaves 
Till they loosened to glide 
On the whispering wind 
For a long last ride. 
Maroons went purple 
Red-yellow turned dead 
They couldn’t stay longer 
For summer had fled. 
—-LYDIA 





A. CAUCcH 


Oak and hickory aflame 

Just across the ridge, 

Purple aster-flowers in bloom 
Underneath the bridge. 


Yellow leaves are floating down 
On the foam-flecked brook, 
Gauzy webs are being spun 

In a sunny nook. 


Fall Days | 


Downy seeds a-sailing far 
Through the hazy air, 

Now and then a vagrant breeze 
Bearing perfumes rare. 


Warblers preening for their flight, 
Crows and blue jays call 
These, and countless other 
Make a day in fall. 





joys 


—Mary C. SHAW 


—_—_ 


* Readers are invited to contribute original 
poems for this column. | 







id 
Dav Burpee 
ZINNIAS 


Immense flowers over ae 


5 in. across, strik- 
ingly different. 
Curled, twisted pet- 
als, chrysanthemum- 
like. Rare colors— 
apricot, peach, chamois, rose, 
cream, buff, etc. Postpaid: Packet 10c; 350 Seeds 
25c; Yo Oz. $1. 


Burpee's Seed Catalog FREE 


All about best Vegetables and Flowers for 
your Victory Garden, nearly 200 in color— 
the leading American Seed Catalog. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. / i ) 


275 Burpee Building, SS} 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., c+ CLINTON, Ts) a 























Orlyt GREENHOUSE 
Made in sections all 
ready for fast assembly. 


Size 5 x 13 ft. Senda 
for catalog E-0. 
LORD & BURNHAM $0. 


Irvington, N. 
Des Plaines, m1: 





















Graceful 
blue bells. 


spikes of heavenly 
Bloom profusely. 


Wonderful as cut flowers, or 
naturalized. Big value at 10 
for 25c, postpaid. Send now. 


Fall planting guide free. 
VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 






Dept. 179 Babylon, N. Y. 


~ CAMELLIA 
JAPONICA 


4 one-year plants from pots— 
white, pink, red and variegated—$2.25 postpaid. 
Write for catalog showing larger sizes. 
FRUITLAND NURSERIES, Augusta, 
Box 910-F. 





Se 


Ga, 
The South’s Oldest Nursery 





For arrangements, for borders, for your 
rock garden! Pansy booklet FREE 


100 Plants $2.50; 250 Plants $5, postpaid 
PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 8oxF 


Bristol, Pa. 


WINTER WINDOWS 


New, colorful bulb-flowers for easiest winter 
forcing, along with oddly foliaged or brightly 
hued pot plants, are offered in our Autumn 
Catalog. .Ask for your copy. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Moorestown, 


RELAX — ENJOY 
NATURE’S BEAUTY 


You may watch and 
enjoy our Wild Birds 
on Audubon Feeders 
as they keep birds in 
full view while feed- 
ing. 

Automatic Feeder with 

plastic tube $2.25 
postpaid 








Dept. Z Nd. 

















Ask for our folder 


salud workshop 


MOT INCORPORATED 





GLENCOE ILLINOIS 





FLOWER GROWER 507 











HENDERSON'S 


MUSHROOM 


SPAWN 


PURE CULTURE 
BOTTLE SPAWN 
(Pure White) 


This spawn is made in bottles under abso- 
lutely sterile conditions, so that spores of 
other fungi, many of them poisonous, in- 
sect eggs, weed seeds and all other ex- 
traneous matter is excluded. One carton 
of this spawn equals 5 bricks of ordinary 
spawn and will spawn an area of about 
40 square feet. We include full instruc- 
tions with the spawn. 


Price per carton, $1.25; 5 cartons, 
$6.00; 10 cartons, $11.50 post paid 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


Department 73 
35 Cortlandt Street New York, New York 


NEW PINK CALLAS 


First offering. Light pink with cream throat. 
18 in. high. Bulbs produce many flowers. Very 
special 3 for $l. 7 for $2. 
Dwarf pink calla, deep rose. Special 5 for $1. 
GOLDEN CALLAS 6 for $l. 15 for $2. 
BUENA GARDENS 

Santa Cruz, Calif. 


BIRD HOUSES 


Made from tropical gourds, brilliantly paint- 








P. ©. Box 732 





ed, colorful, beautiful. _Birds remain late 
into winter, return again in spring. $2. post- 
paid, 3 for $5. assorted colors. No Cata- 


logue, money back if not delighted. 


HOWARD BLAKE, Eau Gallie, Florida 








LILIUM SENECA 


Splendid new August-flowering hybrid. 
First time offered. 
Each $2.00 


SANDYLOAM 


N. Springfield, Vt. 











Groun Bulls 
COLCHICUMS parropns 


TULIPS « LILIES » CROCUS 
IRIS « SCILLAS « MUSCARI 


Write today for our COMPLETE 
CATALOG illustrated in color... 
giving descriptions and prices 


EO 





FA. 


‘ 
‘ 
6 - ROX S516 F « TACOMA / WASHINGTON 





e PESTEX & 


New, positive repellant of rabbits, moles, and other 
destructive pests. Entirely harmless. Just sprinkle 
liberally around runs or openings through which 


rodents travel. 
1 Ib. 60¢ © 5 Ibs. $2.75 @ 10 Ibs. $5.00 
INC. 


BURNETT BROS. 
New York 


92 Chambers St. 
The House Famous for Lawn Grass Seed 











Pacific Northwest Garden Notebook 








By CECIL SOLLY 


There are many “do’s” and “don’ts” 

that are occasioned by the “open” 
winter weather conditions experienced in 
this district. 

Perennial! plants which have an upright 
growth should be cut back carefully just 
as soon as the tops have died down. It’s 
a good idea to seatter a few handfuls of 
coarse sand over the center of the crown 
to help keep away slugs that might wish 
to shelter there just below ground. 

The new sturdy little shoots are already 
appearing from Delphinium clumps. They 
are much enjoyed by slugs. Now is the 
time to place a little heap of a good 
metaldehyde bait close to them. 

Herbaceous perennials which naturally 
have a rosette of leaves near the ground 
should not be “cleaned-up” until spring. 
Nature provides this leaf-blanket on the 
soil surface to protect the shallow roots 
from winter damage or frost. 

If, during one of the warm weather 
spells that we always experience at this 
time of the year, it should be noticed that 
buds of Daphne or Azalea open prema- 
turely, do not allow them to remain on 
the plants and become spoiled. Cut 
them off with a short stem and enjoy 
their beauty and perfume indoors. 

The pots of bulbs that were started out- 
doors two months ago, should be brought 
indoors now, to flower for Christmas. 
When placing the pots in their respective 
jardiniers, put some knobs of charcoal 
under the pots. Fill the space between pot 
and container with coarse sand. Keep 
them warm, water often with tepid water 
and put in a bright window. Vitamin B, 
in the water is a great help. 

Should Peony shoots appear early this 
winter, don’t cover them. They are quite 
hardy. 

If any “volunteer” plants of hardy an- 
nuals like Larkspur and Clarkia are grow- 
ing, move them now to their ultimate posi- 
tions while they are quite tiny. 

When setting out small plants of peren- 
nials or companion plants for bulb beds, 
spread their roots as much as possible, 
don’t press them in a tight ball. 

Baby-Blue-Eyes (Nemophila) _ seed, 
planted now in a border will provide a 
sheet of blue next spring. 

Set some little evergreen shrubs, winter 


[the month is “clean-up” time here. 





——-NO Fertilizer? 


Don’t worry about the nitrogen shortage. 


is treatment with ADCO. 








NOVEMBER, 1942 


Make your own! —— 


Stalks, cuttings, and soon the falling leaves, which contain every element vital to plant 
growth, will supply you with quantities of wonderful fertilizer if you mix them with ADCO. 
The British Ministry of Agriculture, faced with 
the same problem, has issued a little leaflet, ‘Food From the Garden,” in which it spe- 
cifically advises everybody to use the ADCO process to convert garden rubbish into rich 
plant food. Now we pass this invaluable advice on to you. 

_ These wastes contain every essential to plant life—not only the ordinary foods, and vita- 
mins, but other rare, mysterious substances, many of them as yet unknown even to chemists. 
Nothing else can so completely supply every need of growing things. 


By the simple ADCO process these wastes are turned into rich plant food. 
anybody can do it—and inexpensive, for even one 25-lb. bag of ADCO, costing about $2.00, 
will give you half a ton of excellent manure. 
apparatus is required. So order ADCO today. 

Explanatory booklet, “The Life of the Soil,” and a sample of “VIVO,” the remarkable 
new product for making liquid manure, FREE. 


ADCO WORKS, Dept F, CARLISLE, PA. 


WARNING: Never mix lime with a compost. 


There is NO SUBSTITUTE for ADCO 


All this refuse needs 
It's easy— 


Larger quantities are even cheaper. No 


It destroys nitrogen. And don't forget 








blooming Heathers and other neat plant: 
in the window boxes. Clean the boxe: 
out first and use fresh soil. 

Roots of trees, especially Willow 
Maple, are likely to get into drains and 
sewers. They also push up sidewalk and 
paths. Now is the time to root-prune all 
trees with too-abundant roots. 

All weeds in the flower garden should 
be pulled at once. The disturbance of the 
soil caused is beneficial. 

If the evergreen shrubs around the 
house need cutting back, best wait until 
they start growth in spring. Severe prun- 
ing now may expose their “insides” to 
winter damage. 

Water should not be allowed to fall 
from gutters onto shrubs and plants 
around the house in winter, so have them 
cleaned now in ease fallen leaves are 
blocking them. 

Now is the time to eut back the Heath- 
ers that flowered this summer, to keep 
them trim and tidy. 

The roots of a Laurel or Privet hedge 
should be pruned back hard by digging a 
trench and cutting all roots encountered. 
This will prevent them choking the nearby 
plants. 

The best time to trim a Holly bush or 
hedge is in January. Clean out the dead 
leaves from under them now. 

It is too late to seed a new lawn now, 
but the soil should be spaded and left 
rough until early spring. The action of 
the elements will greatly increase the soil’s 
fertility. 

Don’t delay any longer before planting 
Tulips and other spring flowering bulbs. 
They must be given time to make root 
growth before spring top growth starts. 

When cleaning up the garden don’t eut 
the Lily stems. Bend them over to pre- 
vent water getting down the open tube or 
the bulb might rot. 

Remove labels from trees or shrubs and 
attach to stakes or the wire may cut the 
bark and cause damage. 

Seatter seed of Sweet Briar Poppy now 
over the clumps of Iris. They will make 
a lovely combination next year. 

When cleaning and tidying up the rock 
garden, set a few new plants there that 
will give color in summer and fall. 

Plants in the rock garden will be 
efited by a handful of coarse sand 
tered around them. 

P. G. Hydrangeas may be cut back now. 
Remove all the branches except the 4 
inches which join the old stump. 

Clean up all leaves as soon as they fall 
‘and put them in the compost pile. 

Carefully tie up vines and climbing 
Roses at once to prevent winter winds 
“whipping” them. 

On a wet day—clean the tools and lawn 
mower and sharpen them all. 

Did you put the hose away without 
emptying all the water out? Did you 
hang.it so that it won’t kink? 

Your hose will most likely have to last 
a long time, so take all reasonable precau- 
tions for its long life. 
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MARK FALL PLANTINGS 


KNOW WHAT'S WHERE 


WHITE ZINC MARKERS and 
LABELS last for years in all 


weather. Pencil marks stay 
wn re on. 
: w 
i = Our New nine inch DOUBLE 
z Galvanized wire STICKER with 


WHITE ZINC name tablet may be 
marked on both sides; the wire 
frame permits use of under side 
for date or other notes. 

Handy when planting TULIPS 
and other BULBS, nice for Per- 
ennials too. 

Prepaid: doz. 40c; 30 $1; 100 $3 
WHITE ZINC PLANT LABELS 
endorsed by GARDEN CLUBS are 
handy, permanent and low cost. 
Mark anything, use a common 
lead pencil. 
Prepaid “ 60c; 200, $1; 500, $2 
NOTICE. % more Labels nor 
eebare at wholesale. 
Warning; our small stock of metal is going fast, 
RRY. 


no more can be had soon, so HU 
Christmas and be sure, 


NINE 


x 
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A og 
wae 
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LENGTH 





Order now for 


Everlasting Label Co., Box 93, Paw Paw, Michigan 
35 TULIPS $1.00 


100 bulbs for $2.50. Postpaid. Darwins, Cottage ne 
Breeder Types. Bedding size, good bloomers, Diam. 1”. 
below catalog special for the best Tulip planting anak 
November. 


Bulbs for Winter Blooming in Pots 


20 Colored Freesias, forcing size, 50c. Amaryllis hybd., 
50c. Tulbaghia, 35c, (3/$1.00). Tropical Spider Lily, 50c. 
Clivia miniata, $1.00 and $2.00. Clivia hybrid, $2.50 and 
$3.50. Veltheimia, 50c. 2 Bilbergias, (nutans and distachia) 
$1.00. All blooming sizes. 

Orders of $1.00 or more, POSTPAID. Under $1.00 add 10c. 

CATALOG FREE. Lists over 300 fine bulbs, with com- 
plete culture instructions for growing in the garden or in 
pots. No illustrations. Spring Cat. out Jan. 15. You should 





be on cur mailing List. We grow 1000 var. of bulbs, the 
rarest list in America. 
CECIL HOUDYSHEL, Dept. F, LaVerne, Calif. 





Gladiolus Bulbs 
Highest: Quality 


Send for 
leading 


Lowest Prices 


listing 200 
It’s free. 


REDWOOD NURSERIES 
P. O. Box 587 SALEM, OREGON 


catalog 
varieties. 





















Wilt-Resistant 
Favorites all over the 
> nation—Red, White, 
Blue, Pink, Purple— 
a 10c-Packet of each, 
- 5 postpaid for 10¢. 
Send dime foday. 
Maule" s Seed Book FREE 


Tested, guaranteed seeds for best vegetables 
and flowers. Have a garden--grow more food. 


WM. HENRY MAULE 
104 Maule Blidg., Philadelphia, Pa. ~ 


A. P. BONVALLET & CO. 


Growers of fine gladioli 
WICHERT, ILLINOIS 


CT dies as ifts 


for flower 
arrangement fans 














Charming, modern, inexpensive—containers, 
holders, accessories 
50c to $2.00 
Special: Enchanting little angels of marble-like 
beauty and texture, 242” to 3142”. Set of three 
positions postpaid $1.00. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER. 


Dorothy Biddle Service 


121 Great Oak Lane, Pleasantville, N. Y. 














The New Seneca 


By Georce L. SLATE 


ENECA is an attractive and distinct 
new hybrid Lily produced in the 
writer’s garden about 1932 by cross- 

ing Lilium tigrinum with L. leichtlini var. 
maximowiczi. It is being introduced this 
fall. 

Its merits as a garden Lily may be set 
forth by comparing it with its relative, 
L. tigrinum. The flowers of Seneca face 
outwards, have reflexed perianth segments 
or petals and are of a softer and more 
pleasing color than L. tigrinum. The 
plants grow to 5 or 6 feet and bear up to 
25 or more flowers during the last three 
weeks in August, or two to three weeks 


Lily 





Photo by G. E. R. Hervey 
hybrid Lily Seneca 


The new 


later than L. tigrinum. The stem and 
buds are very woolly. Seneca should prove 
especially useful for this season when 


are few Lilies and perennials in 
flower. It seems to have no special soil 
preferences having done well on a lime 
free sandy loam as well as a heavy clay 
loam containing much lime, It is a stem- 
rooting Lily with small bulbs like those 
of L. leichtlini var. maximowiezi and 
should be planted about 6 inches deep. 
Very small sharp pointed greenish bul- 


there 


bils are borne, but are not of much use 
for propagation. Too few scales and the 
late blooming habit makes sealing of 


doubtful value. The best method of propa- 
gation is by stem bulblets which should be 
detached from the stem base in late fall 
and planted 2 or 3 inches deep. Seeds 
are not borne normally, but may be ob- 
tained by pollinating with a compatible 
species, 





HOUSE PLANTS 


NEED THIS FOOD NOW 


Enjoy lovely plants with green foliage all 
winter, the blooming varieties bursting with 
sweet scented blossoms. Don't worry over 
straggly, withering plants with ugly brown 
tips, just feed everything this rich food plus 
Vitamin B,; in clean, odorless, easy to use 
TABLETS, or make into liquid fertilizer. 
Plantabbs Co., Baltimore, Md. 






















7 ON 
WORLD'S FINEST 


“Qs dian Raven” 
7 om Niver 


GRAPEFRUIT and 
ORANGES 


Imagine—plump, lucious, tree-ripened 
Giant Oranges and Mammouth Grape- 
fruit freshly picked for you! 








f 


EACH FRUIT I$ 
HAND CHOSEN FOR 
ITS PLUMPNESS 
AND JUICINESS. 


\ 











For years I have been sending unusual 
Indian River Fruit to discriminating 
customers by fast express. Now you 
can have an Introductory 30-lb Dream 
Basket of these luscious Oranges and 
Grapefruit sent direct to your home. 


Send check or money order for $3.00 
now with your name and address. 
I'll ship Dream Basket promptly, ex- 
press prepaid. 
If you cannot come to Florida, 
let us bring Florida to you. 


Blake roves 


‘ EAU GALLIE, FLORIDA Va 














SOLVE YOUR GIFT PROBLEMS—Give 
PARK’S SEEDS, SULBS, PLANTS. 


No Shopping. No Crowds to fight, No 






Worry. Just send us the names of your 
friends and the amount of the gift for each 
We'll send each of them an attractive gift 


card right before Christmas with your name 
as donor, and Best wishes. 

Then, we'll send our catalog, and deliver your friends 
selection. What could be simpler? What more appreciated? 


GEO. W. PARK SEED CO., Greenwood, S. C. 


Get your copy of the FALL edition of the STAR 
is your guide. 
of Dr. Stout’s Hybrids. 


ROSE CATALOG. A guide to the best varieties in 
THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 
catalog price 
errr. 75 








each class—with accurate descriptions and full 
color illustrations. Includes the finer new intro- 
ductions which will be the feature of next year’s 
ba Robert Pyle, President West Grove 410, Pa. 
emerocalits... 

(Dr. Stout’s Hybrids) 


shows, and the best of the older varieties. Now 
FALL PLANTING SPECIAL 


is the time to plan your 1943 Rose Garden—this 
One each of following outstanding varieties 





catalog price 
: a 


Bagdad ; a Mikado d 
Boutonniere ....... .75 Patricia . 1.00 
SE a. oo e'c nes an Rahjah 1.00 
Dauntless . .1.00 Serenade . oe 
DE aah so aessnwse 1.00 WHEN. bibae base eseca. ae 

10 husky plants (catalog value $8.35) 


for ONLY $6.00 postpaid 
Any 5 (your choice) $4.00 postpaid. 


All correctly labeled. 


Hardy from Mexico to Canada, 


Write for complete list of many 
other varieties. 


Russell Gardens 


SPRING, TEXAS 
* (9 Solid Acres Hemerocallis) — hy 





FLOWER GROWER 509 











RATE i8 PER WORD, COUNT AiL WORDS, 15c per 
word for three or more consecutive insertions using same 
copy. Every advertiser must use three insertions per year. 
No one time orders for one issue per year accepted. No 
order for less than $3.00 per month accepted. CASH 
WITH ORDER. 








Baby Evergreens 
EVERGREEN SEEDLINGS Transplants larger stock. 
Standard and rare items in wide variety for fall planting 
Descriptive catalogue. RANSOM NURSERY, GENEVA, 
OHIO 








Tt 





DAHLIA CLUMPS, Stephen Foster, Columbia, Maffie, 100 
others, also 40 varieties Hardy Chrysanthemums. Field 
grown clumps. Send for description, prices. OMAR 
COLES, Magnolia, N 





Ferns 
BEAUTIFUL OREGON SWORD FERNS and Maiden Hair 
Ferns. Plant Now. Two for $1.25, postpaid. CEDAR 
KNOLL GARDENS, WELCHES, OREGON 


Fertilizer 





GARDEN LOVERS never fail to appreciate our rare books 
as gifts, charming formats. List free. TROVILLION PRI- 
VATE PRESS, Herrin, Il. 


Bulbs 


AMERICAN TULIP BULBS. Special: 100 mixed large- 
bedding size, $3.00. Postpaid. Free catalog of 100 vari- 
eties)s THE VAN GARDENS, KINGSTON, NEW JERSEY 








TUL’PS—171 varieties, new and old, 25 for $1.00 and up. 
Rare and unusual bulbs. Catalog. TULIP GRANGE, Bow, 
Wash 


12 INDIAN LILY BULBS (cooperia penduculata), hardy, 
fragrant, pink bloomers, $1.00. Or will exchange same for 
10 women's addresses (yard growers) and 25c, mailing 
charge. BARGAIN NURSERY, Abilene, Texas 
SACRED LILY OF INDIA—Exotic blooms in winter. 
Ornamental tree in summer, Blooming size $2.25; medium 
$1.00; small 50¢. RUSSELL O. EVERHART, Box 188, 
Ann Arbor, Mich 


Cactus 





SUNSET CACTUS COLLECTION-—8 blooming size, differ- 
ent, labeled. Cultural directions—$1.00. Spoon Plants 
50c. Lechuguilla 25¢c. Mixed Cactus Seed 25c. Satisfac- 
tion Guaranteed. Century Plants 50c. TEXAS CACTUS 
GARDEN, VAN HORN, TEXAS. 


CACTUS-SUCCULENT JOURNAL. Illustrated. Scientific 
and Vopular Names. Culture. Recognized authority 
fourteen years. 6 months $1.00. Box 101, Pasadena, 
California 


CACTUS PREPAID: 10 beauties, all different, $1.00; 10 
Rarer: novelty, hairy, $2.25; 10 colorful succulents, $1.00; 
10 Stapelias, Collector's delight, $2.25. QUALITY HILL 
CACTUS, 559 Evanston, Kansas City, Missouri. 


Camellias 





CAMELLIAS add sparkling beauty to your greenhouse. 
Our pot-grown, prize-winning varieties bring a wealth of 
pleasure and new thrills. Large illustrated catalogue 10¢ 
“LONGVIEW”, Box FG, Crichton, Alabama. 





Daffodils 


HAND-MADE DAFFODIL MIXTURE-—15 varieties, cov- 
ering 5 weeks’ bloom, includes King Alfred, Tresserve, 
Laurens Koster and 12 other good kinds. 200—$5.00. 12 
good Daffodils, all different, in good assortment, $1.00 
HOWARD GARDENS, Republic, Mo 





LARGE MIXED, blooming size bulbs, Narcissus, Daffodils, 
Jonquils, $1.50 per 100 from this ad. Postpaid SUNBEAM 
GARDENS, Milner, Ga. 


Dahlias 


DAHLIA CLUMPS Columbia, Commander, Confucius, 
Hurricane, Maffie, Tops, Stephen Foster. Prices right. List 
on request. HANNA DAHLIA GARDENS, 34 Edsall Ave., 
Palisades Park, N. J 

DAHLIA CLUMPS —-Don’t miss growing Indian Summer, 
Enchantress and Hon. Giegengack. Get introducer's prices 
todas ANDREW DOERMANN, Cheviot, Ohio 


DAHLIA CLUMPS. Outstanding 
prices, send for free list. 
DENS, 1654 Mars Ave. 


varieties, reasonable 
LAKEWOOD DAHLIA GAR 
Lakewood, Ohio. 


COW MANURE COMPRESSED BRICK makes .3 gal. 
liquid for wetting plants. 2 bricks postpaid 50c; or 5 for 
$1.00. ALLEN COMPANY, Pittstown, N, 











SCENTED GERANIUMS—Collection of 12 varieties, sev- 
eral rare, ideal for sunny window—$3.00. Send for com- 
plete price list of 35 Scented and many Variegated and 
Rare Geraniums; also Begonias and Rare Plants. MAG- 
NOLIA NURSERIES, Magnolia, Mass. 











Hemerocallis 





BEAUTIFUL DAYLILIES—10 fine varieties, wide color 
range, covering season’s bloom, $1.75, 3 each, 30 plants, 
$3.50. Also Grave Hyacinths (Heavenly Blue), and Star 
of Bethlehem, 50-$1.25. Lycoris Squamigira 75c each, pre- 
paid. HOWARD GARDENS, REPUBLIC, MO. 














House Mente 





HOUSE PLANTS—HBillbergia distachia, Billbergia nutans, 
Iris Nada. Marcia gracilis, Hippeastrum hybrids, Vel- 
theimia viridifolia, 50c each, 5 for $2.00. Minimum order 
$1.00. Delivered postpaid. Free catalog. OAKHURST GAR- 
DENS, Arcadia, Calif 





NEW BEAUTY for your Home. Colorful Hen and Chicks 
for miniature rockeries, novelty pot.ery and pot specimens 
for the home or greenhouse. 10 assorted varieties, prepaid 
$1.00. Cobwebs, mossy sorts and larger species and hybrids, 
included in this assortment. Full instructions with each 
order. SANFORD NURSERY, Box G, Clyde, Ohio 











Lilacs 
FRENCH LILACS: Best loved Blizzard Belt shrub; small 
sizes, Own roots, dug to order, special collections. Descrip- 
tive catalog. Mabel L. Franklin, FRANKLIN NURSERY, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








Peonies 





PEONY ARISTOCRATS for your yards and gardens. Only 
best of old and new varieties, at attractive prices. Our 
Catalog names best commercial cut-flower varieties, and 
gives valuavle planting and growing instructions. HAR- 
MEL PEONY COMPANY, Growers of Fine Peonies since 
1911. BERLIN, MARYLAND. 








SEND US THE NAMES 
AND ADDRESSES 

of neighbors and gardening 

friends who do not read 

FLOWER GROWER regularly. 


We will send sample copies on request. 


FLOWER GROWER 


DEPT. M., ALBANY, N. Y. 











Name 
Address 
City 





ENTER MY SUBSCRIPTION 
TODAY 


FLOWER GROWER, Albany, N. Y. 


Please enter my name as a subscriber. | enclose $2 for one year. 


As a subscriber, you save money and get your magazine promptly. 
Two years for $3.00 





IRISES. PEONIES, HEMEROCALLIS and POPPIES. 
Illustrated catalog No. 36, 1600 varieties quality stock 
attractive prices. C. F. WASSENBERG, Van Wert, Ohi 
PRIZE WINNERS for Fall or Spring Delivery. Get A 
quainted Offer—Must move surplus Peonies: Avalanch 
Festiva Maxima, each 30c. Adolph Rousseau, Cherry H 
Desire, Galathee, Karl Rosenfield, Lora Dexheimer, M 
Galway, Venus, each 40c. August Dessert, Ball ’O Cottor 
Charlot, Clemenceau, David Harum, Frances Willard, La 
Duff, Mable Franklin, Mary Brand, Martha Bullock, M 
Henninger, Jules Elie, Richard Carvel, Solange, Ther: 
Tourang?lle, Walter Faxon, W. Christman, 50c. E. Sha 
Hespanola, Jeannot, John Good, Laura Dessert, Minnia 
Shaylor, Mrs. Harding, Pres. Wilson, Primevere, Thomas 
Thurlow, 75c. Ella Christianson, Kelway’s Glorio 
Lecygne, Myrtle Gentry, Philippe Riviore, $1.00. Mrs. 
Brand $1.25. Alice Harding $1.50. Hansina Brand $1 
$1.00 SPECIALS including all colors, my choice: 6 doulhia 
or 4 Oriental—single Peonies: 6 Poppies: 6 Daylilies 5 
Tall: 6 Siberian or 100 choice tall Iris, 5 kinds, labe 
or 50 Dwarf Miniature Iris. Extras free with $3.00 orders, 
DR. THIMLAR’S GARDENS, FT. WAYNE, INDIANA, 








ATTENTION! FLOWER LOVERS! Meet a new Phiox fr 
the Sunny South—Phlox Nivalis Sylvestris. A fast growin 
creeper on the order of subulata but much more rugge: 
and vigorous, winter hardy anywhere. Bloums in early 
spring very profusely for about six weeks. Crimson lake in 
color. Individual florets the size of a half-dollar. One 
authority says of it ‘‘Positively the greatest sensation in 
the garden world in years.’’ Ideal for cemetery, rockery 
or border. Plant now for a brilliant display next spring. 
12 for $2.00; 50 for $6.00; 100 for $10.00 Postpaid, 
SYLVESTRIS GARDENS, Cartersville, Ga. 








ars | 








Roses 





ROSE BUSHES—World’s Best. Hints on care and cul- 
ture. Free Illustrated Catalog. MC CLUNG BROS. ROSE 
NURSERY, Tyler, Texas. 








Special Offers 


$1.00 BARGAINS: 20 clumps Assorted Phlox; 5 different 
Hemerocallis: 10 different Asters; 10 different Violets; 10 
Mammoth White Violets. $3.00 orders postpaid. JUSTA- 
MERE NOOK, Ellenville, N. Y. 








BIRD OF PARADISE (Strelitzia regina) out of 14 inch 
tubs, flowering size—33.00 each. Worth $10.00. Must 
make room MAGNOLIA NURSERIES, Magnolia, Mass. 





ATTENTION—PEONY LOVERS See my special offer on 
a few of my 1000 popular varieties of Peonies, Poppies, 
Iris, Daylilies. Send me your want list. I will make 
you special prices. Must move the stock. DR. THIM- 
LAR'’S GARDENS, FORT WAYNE, INDIANA. 





Tree Peonies 





TREE PEONIES: Select from the largest collection 


n 
America, comprising 114 varieties in all types. Illustrated 
color sheet with special collection prices. 150 choice 
Herbaceous varieties. OBERLIN PEONY GARDENS, 


Dept. T, Sinking Spring, Pennsylvania. 








Tropical Plants 








TROPICAL & SUBTROPICAL PLANTS. Butterfly Orchid 
50c, Florida Air Plant (Tillandsia) 25c, Double Poinsettia 
25c, Postpaid. Catalogue Hundreds Tropical House 
Plants. SHAFFER NURSERIES, B 500, Clearwater, Fla. 








Wildflowers 


CYPRIPEDIUM SPECIALS: 2 each, acaule, pubescens, 
spectabile, $1.00; 12 acaule, $1.00; 25 Wildflowers, our 
selection, 5 varieties, $1.00. Postpaid. HENDERSON'S 
BOTANICAL GARDENS, GREENSBURG, INDIANA. 


WILD FLOWER PLANTS AND FERNS. Free Catalogue. 


WAKE ROBIN FARM, James Loder Park, Proprietor, 
Home, Penna. 


me r 
GROWN only 


@ SATISFACTION GUARANTEED! 
WY 
aw 


Your money back if you are not entirely 
E 


























satisfied with this amazing a Collec- 
tion includes 1 Red Radiance, Pink Radi- 
ance, 2 Talisman, 2 Ami Quinard, 1 Colum- 
bia, 2 Pres. Hoover, and Luxembourg. 
Send just $1.00 today for rose collection No. 104! 


NAUGHTON FARMS, INC., Dept. 4-F, Waxahachie, Texas 


~. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, ETC., OF THE FLOWER 
GROWER—Published in accordance with the 
Act of Congress, of August 24, 1912: 

Publisher, Williams Press Ine., Albany, 
.. ¥.; Editor, Paul F. Frese; Manager, Charles 
M. Winchester, Jr.; Owners (Corporation) 
Stockholders holding one per cent or more of 
total amount of stock: Chas. M. Winchester 
Family, Ine., Albany, N. Y.; McGraw-Hill Publ. 
Co., N. Y. City; Estate of Ernest A. Barvoets, 
Albany, N. Y.; Ernest F. Barvoets, Albany, 
N. Y., and Associates. 
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security holders holding one per cent or more 
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securities : Continental Bank & Trust Company, 
New York City. 
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Glads That Will Bear Watching 


(Continued from page 489) 


tically as large and a good flower head. 
The color and throat are both clean. 

Bingo, a buff sport of Picarpy, was 
best novice entry, still proving it ean win 
easily. 


Throughout the show, several other 
varieties stood out conspicuously, most 
prominent of which was Wuitr GoLp. 


This large decorative or informal cream 
with a yellow throat, originated in Wis- 
consin by Dr. Scheer, really has built up 
its reputation steadily. It seems to offer 
the home gardener real promise. 

We have at last seen enough of 
MARGUERITE, deep watermelon-pink with 
eream blotch, to appreciate why it has 
won so steadily in Washington State. 

Rosy Morn by Riley of New York 
State seems by far the best of some five or 
six so named. This deep pink is clean and 
full flowered, a cheertul flower. 

A named seedling to be introduced next 
year, Ivy Ropertson, from P. Barret of 
Verdun, Quebec, seems to have good pos- 
sibilities. It has only been shown by him 
as yet but the seven spikes of this tall 
eream with a pink overeast and two slight 
red blotches excelled the three spikes 
which last year won the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society Award of Merit. 
This may prove a good blue ribbon winner 
for the show bench and is something de- 
eidedly different for commercial needs. 

The amateur who likes to try out the 
new ones might well consider these addi- 
tional varieties: Sitver Teton, Sir GAua- 
HAD, INTREPID, ELANORA, Hicu Finance, 
Bauuab, Eventne Licut, Kine WILLIAM, 
Rocket, VuLcan, BurGunpy, FRANcEs 
M. Irwin, Master Myron, PurpPie Svu- 
PREME, Moneeta, Rio Riva, VANGOLD, 
Motruer Kapet, DUNKIRK, and SUNNY 
Day. 


Southeastern Michigan 
Show 


Reported by W. Jay DittMan 

HE eleventh annual exhibition of the 

Southeastern Michigan Gladiolus So- 
ciety was held in the Chrysler-Detroit 
Company Showroom on August 22-23. 

The Grand Champion spike of the show 
was VAGABOND PRINCE shown by Russell 
QO. Everhart of Ann Arbor, Mich., an 
amateur who surely knows how to grow 
them. 

KinG TAN was judged the best 
exhibition variety; GrRaNp Opera the best 
large decorative; VAGABOND PRINCE the 
best medium exhibition; COLONIAL MatIp 
the best medium decorative. 

In the recent introduction classes, the 
best large exhibition was King Tan; the 
best large decorative, SEQUENCE; the best 
medium exhibition, REFLECTION; and the 
best medium decorative, EprruH GRACE. 

The large number of seedlings entered 
for scoring attracted unusual interest. 
SUNKIST ORANGE, shown by G. W. Wilson 
of Lisbon, Ohio, was judged to be the best 
large exhibition seedling. 

A. E. Kunderd, of Goshen, Ind., a 
pioneer in Gladiolus hibridizing, exhibited 
a large bouquet of his double, small 


large 


flowered Gladiolus called DousLE Victrory 
which attracted a lot of attention. This 
little fellow is cream with red _ lines 
through the lower petals; the individual 
blooms are 2 inches in diameter and really 
double. 

Two spikes tied for the longest flower- 
head honors—BrAcON and OHI0oO Non- 
PARIEL, each measuring 344 inches. 
Co.Lossus with the first floret measuring 
7 inches won for the largest individual 
floret. Rep Lory with 14 blooms open and 
in good condition won for spike having 
most florets open, 


The Maryland Show 


Reported by H. V. Wricut 
HE Maryland Gladiolus Society held 
its ninth annual show at Havre de 
Grace on August 8 and 9. 

A surprisingly large number of blue 
ribbons were won by the newer Gladiolus, 
although the older, time-tested varieties 
rave a good account of themselves. The 
grand champion spike of the show was a 
magnificent specimen of ALADDIN 
(Palmer), exhibited by C. D. Fortnam of 
Tyler Hill, Penna. Mr. Fortnam, an 
amateur grower who exhibits at many 
eastern shows, also won blue ribbons with 


spikes of MarrernorN (Pfitzer) ALGON- 
guIN (Palmer), Buack Opau (Errey), 
Isora Bextuia (Pfitzer) and JASMINE 


> Picarpy and Rima (Mitseh), 
shown by H. V. Wright of Bel Air, Md., 
were the best single spikes in the formal 
and informal sections of the Open Divi- 
sion. The same exhibitor showed winning 


spikes of Lorp Se_kirK (Twomey), 


Erry’s Scaruet, Rep CuarmM (Butt), 
InrTREPID (Jacek), Strrstpe (Winsor), 


Wuite Gop 
(Wilson), 
PICARDY 
POWDER. 

A. M. Reeves of Havre de Grace showed 
a winning spike of Lkraping Lapy, a 
ereamy white color sport of Picarpy in- 
troduced by H. W. Johnston of Volant, 
Penna. Several exhibitors showed fine 
blooms of Moruer KaApEL, the new yellow 
variety introduced by B. R. Kadel, Leba- 
non, Penna. Mr. Kadel showed the 
champion three-spike seedling entry, his 
GOLDEN LACE, a art variety of attrac- 
tive vellow color. E. A. Quackenbush, New 
Cumberland, Penna., showed the cream 
variety INTERMEzzO, which won a blue rib- 
bon in the informal type sections, while 
his varieties FLorA FarMER and PINK 
RADIANCE won ribbons for several ex- 
hibitors. E. B. Snyder, Hagerstown, Md., 
showed winning entries of his new white 
variety of the informal type, SNOWSHEEN. 
W. C. Coakley of Havre de Grace won 
ribbons with VrEECREAM (Van Voorhis), 
KinGc Mipas (Herridge) and Peccy Lou 
(Wilson). 

In the small informal classes, Mr. 
Wright won with entries of IRENE BLAKE 
(Gersdorff ), TWEEDLEDUM (Van Voorhis), 
Atom and Ouive Marigt Brown. Myrna 
(Pruitt), a championship winner for sev- 
eral years, dominated the formal type 
cream classes, 


(Scheer), BucKEYE RosE 
XERXES (Mitsch) and_ the 
color sports, Bingo and Gun- 

















Don’t 

| forget 
our 

bird 

| friends 
this 
winter. 
Keep 
them 
from 
starving 
when 
their 
natural 
food 
has 
disappeared. 


Please 


Feed ¥ 














Feed them 
BURNETT'S COMPLETE 
WILD BIRD SEED MIXTURE 


PRICE: 2 lbs. 35¢ @ 5 Ibs. 75¢ @ 25 Ibs. $3.25 
100 lbs. $11.50 

WILD BIRD CAKES —molded of pure suet with 

a variety of seeds, grains, & berries that 

birds never tire of. 30¢ each, $3.00 per dozen. 

Postpaid or Express Prepaid within 150 miles 
of New York City 

Write for complete Circulars on Wild Bird 

Foods, Houses, Feeders, etc. 


BURNETT BROS., INC. 
92 Chambers St. New York 


Telephone BArclay 7—6138 
New 1942 Bulb Catalog on Request 








TREE PEONIES 
Lowest prices in 34 years for plants in 
full range of exotic colors. 


oe 
LILACS 

Modern hybrids with longer blooming 

season, wider color range. Growth is 

guaranteed in 7-Point Guarantet 


for free LILAC-TREE PEONY ‘folders 





Write today 


FARR NURSERY CO.,Box 121, Weiser Park, Penna. 











FIVE LILIES 


ALL “GOOD DOERS” 


Ea. Doz. 
ih NN 5s a sada werent $.15 $1.50 
ep BOUND 200000% rere 
L. umbellatum .............. _— 2.00 
ig I Sica 6.06, aad hima .20 2.00 
L. canadense .............. oe | 


3 each of the above $2.85 


SANDYLOAM 
N. Springfield, Vt. 


Our CATALOGUE lists 140 varieties 














SEABROOK NURSERIES 


Gladiolus Specialists 
HARVESTING TIME IS HERE 
Write Dept. F. for our New Fall List. 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Brilliant, Poppy -Glowered 


SEMOnES 
40. 


Plant these fresh, top-size bulbs 
now for a glorious garden of 
blue, white & scarlet Anemones. 
Sturdy stemmed, long-lasting. 


Ash for our Bree, 


_F. LAGOMARSINO & SONS 


P. O. BOX 1115-F SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
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CIRCULATION MANAGER 


E’RE all feeling a bit of pride and 

pleasure in the important step Flower 

Grower has just taken. I refer, of 
course, to the fact that this magazine has 
purchased that fine publication, Garden 
Digest, and has merged it with Flower 
Grower. 


First, let me express a warm welcome to 
those subscribers of Garden Digest who now 
become members of the Flower Grower fam- 
ily. We feel sure you newcomers will be 
mighty happy in this big family, which now 
numbers over 100,000. 


Every one of us in the Flower Grower or- 
ganization is going to see to it that you feel 
very much at home in reading Flower Grower. 
And you regular readers of Flower Grower 
are going to like the magazine even better 
than before! 


I can tell you that many features which 
i readers to Garden Digest will be 
continued in Flower Grower. Of course the 
popular departments and features of Flower 
Grower, which have had such an important 
part in its rapid growth, are also almost 
certain to make a great hit with the new 
comers to our family of readers. 


* * * 


In this number of Flower Grower, you will 
find a Christmas” gift subscription blank 
which makes it easy for you to send Flower 
Grower to gardening friends and_ relatives 
on your Christmas gift list. Many of our 
readers think this is a fine opportunity to 
remember their friends with a Christmas 
present which lasts throughout the year and 
means something freshly impressive and 
friendly with each passing month. We sug- 
gest you use this gift blank for convenience. 
And remember, those friends to whom you 
send a subscription to Flower Grower re- 
ceive a very attractive remembrance card at 
Christmas time showing you as the donor 
of this most thoughtful of gifts 


* * * 


You know, readers of Flower Grower are a 
very friendly lot! They demonstrate it fre- 
quently to a degree that I do not think is 
equalled in many publications. One demon- 
stration of this friendly attitude is the habit 
Flower Grower subscribers have formed of 
sending in to me the names of others they 
think will enjoy receiving this magazine 
regularly. Many hundreds of you have sent 
in lists of names so that we might mail out 
sample copies. I think this will mean more 
than ever now, in the midst of war, because 
more people are turning to gardening for 
relaxation, Particularly since many other 
forms of diversion have been rendered diffi- 
cult, if mot impossible, by war restrictions. 
And so — are more and more people who 
would enjoy seeing a sample copy of a 
REAL ieairalibenel magazine. Send in the 
names of those you would like to receive 
a copy. 
~*~ *« * 


We're not going to burden you with a story 
of the immense amount of detail involved 
in the Circulation Manager's office alone 
when a magazine already as big as Flower 
Grower absorbs another publication. Suffice 
it to say that there is plenty of downright 
hard work for all of us in this department, 
checking mailing lists to avoid duplications, 
making corrections and a hundred and one 
other matters. 


However, if your copy of Flower Grower 
reaches you incorrectly addressed, or there 
is any other little inaccuracy, please bear 
with us for the first month. We are correct- 
ing any such errors as quickly as possible, 
and nine chances out of ten everything will 
turn out alright, without the necessity of 
your writing us. If the error persists, how- 
ever, you will be doing both us and yourself 
a service by communicating with us. 
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Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


Cottage Carnations 


ITH certain reservations, I am enthusi- 

astic about the new English “Cottage 
Carnations”, of which Wayside Gardens, 
Mentor, Ohio, list three named kinds, Cyn- 
thia, Lucia and Sylvia, in their current 
catalogue. There is no denying the fact that 
they produce beautiful flowers of pleasing 
intense fragrance over a long period, as a 
Carnation should, but they, like all Carna- 
tions that I know, have certain drawbacks 
as garden plants in the north which can- 
not be overlooked. Theirs is a hardiness 
not possessed by many Carnations of equal 
merit, but they look very unhappy after 
they have gone through a northern winter 
and spring in the open—so debilitated, in 
fact, that it takes most of the summer to 
get recuperated. With that reservation, | 
can recommend them to all lovers of beauty 
and fragrance as excellent additions to the 
garden. They produce flowers to 2 inches or 
more in diameter, silver-edged pale rose, 
shrimp-pink and salmon-rose, in the varie- 
ties mentioned, on stems to 15 inches high. 


Tiny Tim 


INY TIM (Thyrmophylla tenuiloba or 
Dyssodia_ tenuiloba of 
long been a mystery plant to me. First, it 
took a long time to find it after reading a 
tantalizing description of it in a south- 
western flora; 


botanists) has 


since then I have searched for 
a source of supply for seeds so it could be 
recommended to readers of this column. It 
was found the other night, while going 
through Rex. Pearce’s (Moorestown, N. J.) 
catalogue, but I failed to make a note of it 
and spent an hour today trying to relocate 
it (it will be founa on page 28 of the 1942 
catalogue under the heading ‘“Golden- 
fleece”). I can vouch for all the good things 
the catalogue says about the plant, includ- 
ing a more or less endless production of 
small golden flowers, but I should like to 
add that I like the plant best when grown 
in pots. That gives it time to show its real 
worth, when it gets up to a foot in height 
and almost as much across and bears at one 
time as many as 200 Daisies. I mention the 
plant now because I think seeds are best 
planted just before the ground freezes; if 
that is not possible, they should be sown 
as soon as one 
the spring. 


‘an get on the ground in 


Phlox Paniculata, Dr. Klemm 


HILE the matter is fresh in mind, I 

should like to direct the attention of all 
lovers of soft shades in the summer Phlox 
to variety Dr. Klemm, which I had from 
Stumpp & Walter Co., 132-138 Chureh St., 
New York City, last spring. 
dark eye, which merely accentuates the 
bright lavender of the balance of the flower, 
it is a clear soft shade. It gets 18 inches 
tall (a good height for a front position in 
the border) and seems to be remarkably free 
from the usual Phlox frailties. 


Aside from its 


Out-of-Ordinary Christmas Gifts 


AVE you folks on your Christmas list 

who apparently have everything. A cat- 
alogue (Hammacher Schlemmer, 145 East 
57th St.. New York City) just arrived, as 
these notes were being written, that would 
surely solve your dilema. 
through its 


A cursory glance 
pages reveals something un- 
usual for every member of the household, 
from a bottle-warmer for baby and a ear- 
rier for the pup to a thermo roller (to roll 
away the fatty Mother and 
live-blade non-electric razor for Dad. But 
the thing that took my eye was a fireplace 
ensemble, including wire-mesh curtain, and- 
irons and fire set. 


tissues) for 


If you want to get in 
on any of these nice presents, a quick re 
quest to Santa Claus is in order. 


Meyer Lemon 


Fe Sooticladeage in the current catalogue of 
Milliken Nurseries, Box 52, Claremont. 
Calif., of a 3-year 
what I 


Meyer Lemon bush in 
take to be a 6-inch pot bearing at 
least three fruits excited my curiosity as 
only that sort of thing can stir up an in 
veterate experimenter. But other thing 
intervened and I had to pass up the oppor 
tunity to add it to the collection; so I wa 
especially glad last week when I found an 
other FLowER GROWER reader who had on 
growing in her window garden. The plant's 
Waxy green leaves would be reward enoug 
in themselves for giving it space in thi 
window garden, but the specimen examine 
had, in addition to two small Lemons, 
which gave promise of a future harvest, 
several large sweet-scented flowers. It will, 
I suspect. make a nice addition to our list 
of window garden plants. 


Burpee’s Sweet Peas 


- you are one of the unfortunates, like I, 

who have trouble, because of a poorly 
suited soil and the early coming of hot dry 
weather, in growing good Sweet Peas, you 
might find it profitable to plant your seeds 
late this fall. Prepare the soil by making it 
rich and well drained to the depth of 18 
inches and sow the seeds during November 
(in the North). You will be using good 
judgment, I think, if you choose some of 
Burpee’s (W. Atlee Burpee Co., 311 Bui 
pee Bldg., Philadelphia) early flowering va 
rieties. My personal likes run to the follow 
kinds: Bridesmaid, soft 
salmon-pink; Jean Burpee, pink suffused 
primrose; Helen Hayes, 
ange; Supreme Orange, orange-tinted cop- 
per; Mrs. Herbert Hoover, rich blue. You 
may prefer other 


ing candniahion 


coral suffused or 


shades, however, so a 
selection made from the catalogue is recom- 
mended, The ones mentioned are all large 
flowers on long stems. 


C. W. Woop 








For Years of 
Enjoyment and 
Remembrance 


Send your friends this crystal-clear 


Plastic Gift Box 


containing the popular 


UAE j 
= gM 
i x | J . hes; 
° ae . 7 4 a 4 ° 
Say “Merry Christmas” with O A my, 


J. & P. Modern Rose Plants 
Special Groups for Christmas Giving 


{ 





~~ 


‘ 


HE gift that endures! Everblooming, patented, J. & P. 


: i ‘ ‘- X-10—1 Plant, Dr. J. H. Nicolas, Everblooming 

Modern Rose plants are ideal for Christmas giving. Climbing Rose (pink).............-. we 
Year after year your friends will continue to enjoy X-11—1 Plant, Mary Margaret McBride, the 1943 
: 7 rift as th Duane 1 | ‘ 1 e they'll : All-America Hybrid Tea Rose (coral-pink).. 
your £1 as A oses 100Mm—mMore ana more ey ap- X-12—2 Plants, Pinocchio, the Floribunda Sensa- 
yreciate your choosing this way to remember them at tion for 1943 (salmon-pink).............. 
Pa 7” " : & ay t t . X-13—3 Plants, Floribunda Roses—Cheer, World's 
nristmas. Fair, Carillon (pink, red and coral-flame). 
With every gift order of $1.50 or more we supply free this X-14—3 | Plants, Modern Climbing Roses—King 
bd Pr = ; ’ Midas, Dr. J. H. Nicolas, Torch, (yellow, 
crystal-clear plastic Gift Box with perfect handmade Rose, pink, orange)..............+0% bindistsdaen'o'e 
and Christmas Greeting Card that opens up as a Gift Certifi- X-15—3 Plants, 1943 Hybrid Teas, Sonata, Man- 
cate, on which your friend’s name, the names of the plants to — McBride (flame, yel- 
be sent and your own name as sender will be inscribed. The 346~4 Plante, ieadiae ‘Hybrid Teas—Adoration, 
Certificate states the plants will be sent at proper spring Neige Parfum, Pan America, McGredy’s 
panting time. Salmon (pink, white, yellow-gold, salmon) 
” . 5 P . X-17—6 Plants, Hybrid Teas—Dicksons_ Red, 
Before December 15, we will mail these festive packages to the Eclipse, Countess Vandal, Hector Deane, 
names and addresses you supply on your Gift order blank; Gloaming, White Briarcliff.......... “ 


For other than Roses, we suggest: 


X-18—4 Buddleia (Butterfly Bushes). White Bou- 
quet, Royal Red, Ile de France (claret 


OR Boxes and Certificates may be sent to you for presentation, 
each in its own mailing container. The unique plastic box is 


specially designed and is a gift in itself ... 68 in. x 38 in. x 33 purple), Charming (pink)........ Sedieieaiatin 
in. It creates a fine impression and your friends will want to X-137—7 Plants, 7 colors, J. & P. Giant Del- 
keep it for many uses that will occur to them. Phinium ........+.sceeseeereeees inti 


On Certificate we show names 


of Roses or plants, not prices 
You may order any of the Groups above, unless 
you would lilze us to show the amount of the 
gift on each certificate for your friends to select 
the Roses they like best, from the 1943 Jackson & 
Perkins Catalog we shall then send to them. 
Each gift must be for $1.50 or more. 


MARY MARGARET McBRIDE (at left), the new J. & I. Modern 
Hybrid Tea Rose you saw in color on the front cover of 
September Flower Grower, has received the high honor of 
All-America Rose for 1943. A beautiful coral-pink, we named 
this lovely Rose in honor of the gracious author and radio 
personality. It will be a popular Christmas gift (see X-11 
above), and a leading variety in fine Rose Gardens from 
coast to coast. 


Plants Mailed Postpaid to Names You Supply, at Spring Planting Time 





Here is a Lappy solution of the need to do 
your Christmas Shopping early! Bulletins 
advise all Christmas packages to be mailed 
to reach their destinations by December 
15th, to be sure of delivery before Christ- 
mas. In wartime you can give no more 
cheering gift. no more fitting emblem of 
the peace that is to eome—Rose Gardens do 
help our nation’s morale. 


If vou need more spaces than are in order form below, write for Special Christmas Order Blanks 
























. 

: JACKSON & PERKINS CO., 306 Rose Lane, Newark, New York State : 

s = ° . 

7 aka 7 cee a Ts a = ” It is not too late, and fall is an 

: Enter my order for following Christmas Gift Certificate Boxes: : {deal time to plant. With this free 

# (Plants to be shipped prepaid at Spring Planting Time) F fi . book you can see the new 1943 Roses 

: ( te) ipped prepaid at Spring anting Time) Enclosed is $....... : in full color, and select to plant in 

. . CJ Send direct to § your own garden yet this fall. They 

SP POOR skp aneenc dbs soswns cesab sees cenen names below. be- 3 will then bloom next June like older- 

. . > established plants, with longer stems, 

> = fore Dec. 15. larger flowers, and more of them. 

= Address aw seastewnas sees euaeus : Send boxes to me. You'll want Pinocchio, the most popular new Rose for 

> a 1943 (a salmon-pink “Sweetheart’), also Modern Peren 

s GROUP NO. | __ nials, and Fruits for your Victory Garden, including 
(OR AMT.) Name ...... Se ee eee J. & P. Dwarfer Dwarf Apple Trees 

” 

po _-|Address ....... 26, seapegeeeeansesianeees GARDEN FOR VICTORY 
GROUP NO. | __ ° . 
(OR AMT.) |Name ...... PWracsew sess aasesces st efbescasianns bri ms 

: Address gS ocecs cess vesessssafrveeeeee, Jackson & Perkins Co. 

= GROUP NO. N Fiat 

OR AMT.) |Name ...... Pee eT eT eeeT SS Pee TCT ere eT TT a 
( 306 ROSE LANE, NEWARK, NEW YORK STATE | 
ee eee eT he eee ree 

= [J] Send more Christmas [] Send Modern Rose, Perennial ° 

: Order Blanks Free and Fruit Catalog FREE OLE 

Dy sean SSRRSSSSPOSESSRESESSSEESEEESSeeS sean 5 
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These are the plump, full-of-vitality Sweet Pea 
seeds that are world-renowned for the extra vigor 
that produces flowers of giant size on long stems, 
in exquisite colors and with so many sprays of four 
» a stem, grown in the deep alluvial soil, long 

sason and sunny harvest of Burpee’s Floradale 
Fania in California, the finest flower-seed produc- 
ing section in the entire world. Our Founder, W. 
Atlee Burpee, selected the location for Burpee’s 
Floradale Farms after extensive nation-wide tests. 


he Lescre ch, 


Every year more garden-lovers take advan- 
tage of fall planting to have earlier, larger, 
more abundant Sweet Peas. The soil is now 

. mellow, easier to dig and of best texture, 
) zreat fie yiant Sweet Peas on Burpee’s Floradale 
As you loc k across this great field of G t Sw I The Burpee leaflet ''How to Grow Sweet 
Farms in California, it is easy to see why so many of the flowers in our Peas'' sent free vith every order from this 
customers’ gardens are so lovely. They are grown from seeds out of the page, if requested. 
same harvest as we use for planting in our own fields. 


Burpee’s Giant Ruffled Sweet Peas 
Originated and grown on Burpee’s famous Floradale 
Farms, specially selected to make your Sweet Pea garden 
and bouquets most beautiful. So waved and ruffled, the 
exquisite long-stemmed blooms seem like double flowers. 
12 Packets, 12 separate colors—glowing cerise, salmon- 
cerise, scarlet-ccrise, white, primrose, salmon-pink, rose- 
pink, cream-pink, é 
(more than 1 of a soft-pink, blue, , 
kind if wanted) mauve, crimson. . 
Six Glorious Giant Spencers 
Burpee’s Giant Spencers, six separate 
glorious colors at this special price: Fiery 
Cross, scarlet-cerise; Brilliant Rose, tyrian- 
rose; Bonnie Lassie, cream-pink; Kames, pure 
white; Powerscourt, pure lavender; Blue 
Bird, true blue. 
6 PACKETS tar ie ce 


enough for {50 ft. of 
row 


Burpee’s Novelty Mixture 


All the finest new named Giant Sweet Peas, 
carefully selected for a pleasing balance and 
colorful display. Very large flowers, 

long stems. 


| of each 
(value 60c) Gime 


V2 Lb. for $1.75 


12 Magnificent “Earlies” 

In some localities where other kinds suffer from Sf _Burpee’s 
unbearably hot weather, many have found these Y — 
Early Sweet Peas will “beat ~ «gant Ra — | 
—rose-pink, lavender, pink-and-white, ue e ° 
Sesiae, evdanenelh ccilek white, rosy purple, Giant Ruffled, All Colors Mixed 
salmon-pink, salmon-cerise and rose. Also For those who do not plant each color 
popular in frost-free sections. separately; contains all the favor- 

ites in the group of 12 at top and 


f ao 
Burpee’s Giant Spencer Sweet Pea Order Direct from This Page setae me eS ple wey a , . 


Philadelphi P POSTPAID TO YOU V2 Lb. for $2.25 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., 311 Burpee Building, PB! o— a BY RETURN MAIL Burp ' 's Seed Catalog GARDEN 


Send me the Burpee’s Sweet Pea Seeds marked be!ow, postpaid: 


) 20S 
f Giant Ruffled, Special, Giant Spencers, Special, Novelty Mixture, best FREE All — the best —_ that 
-—— 12 Pkts., 12 colors... $1 “6 Pkts., 6 colors....25¢ ‘— colors, 4 Ounces.....$1 de grow—for vitamin-rich, prize- 


Giant Ruffled, Mixed Giant Spencers, Special, Novelty Mixture, best ARV winning veget tables and finest flowers 


sat eg 2 02 bY et ee 6 colors....$1 ‘“—~ colors, '/ gee $1.75 f ‘ "~ ) ! Ne in your 1943 Victor V Garden. The lead- 
j3ian uffled, Mixed arly- Flowering, FREE leaflet “‘How to . ve p y > 
3 * Colors, 2 Lb. $2.25 “4 Pkts., 12 Colors $ “—~ Grow Sweet Peas,’’ rs ing American Seed Catalog. 


\) z f 
Enclosed is $ Whe 
PSG ee purpeec UO. 


311 BURPEE a 
"Send Burpee's Seed Catalog FREE, PHRARELINA, PA. “ fer) §=—§ CUITON, 1H 








